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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this pilot study at the University of 
Illinois was to survey and establish patterns of student 
expenditures, sources and amounts of income, and the relationship of 
income tc expenditures over time. Using the above as dependent 
variables, the primary analytic problem was to determine the extent 
tc which student income ard expenditures vary with the 
characteristics of the institutions the students attend* Findings 
indicate that: (1) participation in the weekly summation of income 
and expenditure information was largely determined by an initial 
commitment to participate; (2) the average expenditure per week per 
student was about $71*88, the average income $68.95, i.e. financial 
concern is supported by fact; (3) approximately half of the sttaents 
had a total income per term ot $1000 or less; (4) over 40 percent had 
applied for financial aid; and (5) the Urbana campus had the lowest 
income and expenditure levels, both overall and for major category 
groups such as food, transportation, and clothing. Tables, with 
comments, ace included to substantiate results. (Author/TA) 
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I 



OBJECTIVES 



G eneral Objectives 

The purpose of this pilot study was to develop the research 
and sampling design, instrumentation and data gathering procedures 
and analytic and reporting techniques for a survey of student 
finances capable of being administered simultaneously over a full 
academic year to a variety of types of studencs in a number of 
institutional settings. As with other pilot studies, the immediate 
objectives of this study were methodological and w: 1 1 culminate 
in the design of a comprehensive study. However, since the method- 
ological objectives of such a pilot study ar* so largely intertwined 
with the substantive goals of the anticipated comprehensive study, 
it is useful to consider these substantive goals here. 

Objectives of a Comp r ehensive Study 

The basic goal of this comprehensive survey will be to establish 
patterns of student expenditures, sources and amounts of income and 
the relationship of income to expenditures over time. Derivative 
measures based on such economic data will constitute both dependent 
and independent variables in this analysis, 

As deper.lent variables, the analytic problem will be to determine 
the extent to which student income and expenditures vary with the 
characteristics of the institutions these students attend. The 
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relationship of these dependent variables to the cost of study within 
these institutions, to such financial aid programs as EAP, SCOP and 
other fellowship, assistantship , scholarship, grant, and loan programs , 
and to such incividual characteristics as race, sex, marital status, 
residential pitiern, employment status, and socioeconomic background 
will also be assessed. The effect of these different variables will 
be measured primarily by employing multivariate statistical techniques. 

A major task will be to determine how these factors affect the financial 
needs of students. As a direct consequence of this analysis and of 
experimentation with different definitions ox financial need, more 
reliable operational definitions of such concepts as "need," 

"disadvantaged," and "economically deprived" are anticipated. 

Utilizing such definitions, the economic data provided by this 

study will also be treated as independent variables. Here the task 
will be to determine the consequences of the differences in student 
economic status. One line of analysis will be to evaluate the adequacy 
of current student aid and assistance programs; that is, to determine 
how well current eligibility criteria and levels of assistance match 
the financial situation of students, and to determine whether current 
assistance programs meet the needs of various types of students equally 
well. Of particular interest in this regard will be whether current 
levels of financial assistance meet the needs of women as well as men, 
commuter students as well as residential students, students at public 
institutions as well as those at private institutions, and so forth, 
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Another line of analysis will permit evaluation of the conse- 
quences of inadequate financial resources and support in terms of 
traditional academic goals. Of particular interest here will be the 
effect of economic variables on scholastic levels of aspiration (in 
terms of career goals and future educational plans) and attrition. 

To answer questions such as these on the basis of a longitudinal 
analysis of student finances will require a jophisti cated study 
design. As currently envisioned, such a study would focus on several 
different institutions during the same academic year. These insti- 
tutions would be selected to represent a great deal of variation in 
institutional type and in the economic and geographic areas in which 
these institutions are located. 

At each institution, the sample design would employ overlapping 
cohorts of students. Each cohort ^ould constitute a panel in which 
students would be asked to record their expenditures and income on 
a weekly basis for twelve weeks. To cover the entire academic year 
there would be five overlapping twelve-week cohorts, each cohort 
beginning six weeks after the previous cohort had begun. *n this 
way the five cohorts would provide data for the entire school year, 
although no one student would be involved for more than twelve weeks. 

A stratified probability sampling procedure for the selection 
of students would be employed at each institution. Although the 
primary stratifying variables might vary from one institution to 
another, such factors as academic level vundergraduate , graduate, 
professional), course of study, level of financial aid, sex and 
marital status would be considered. 
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Immediate Objectives of the Pilot Study 



A study such as that outlined above represents a substantial 
research commitment. If it is to be successfully and efficiently 
conducted, it demands a rigorous assessment of the basic design and 
procedures. For that reason, the overall objective of this study 
was to test the methodology proposed for fhe comprehensive study 
and to investigate means of improving the validity and reliability 
of the data they provide. More specifically, there were five 
immediate objectives for this pilot study: 

1. To refine methods of data collection in order to improve 
the reliability of the data and the efficiency of the data 
gathering procedures. The development of diary forms for 
the recording of weekly income and expense and the assess- 
ment and possible adaptation of optical scanning equipment 
for the task of data reduction and preparation of ques- 
tionnaires and/or interview schedules are specific items 
for evaluation. 

2. Tv develop and refine procedures for maximizing the response 
late and minimizing panel bias. 

3. To put together these methods, techniques and procedures 
into a design for a comprehensive multi-purpose survey of 
student economics in the State of Illinois. 

4. To select institutions for inclusion ; n this survey and 
develop sampling procedures appropriate to each. 

5. To evaluate the likely costs of such a survey and prepare 
a detailed budget for a formal proposal. 
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II. 



METHODOLOGY 



A. Sample Design 

The study design called for two overlapping cohorts drawn 
from all the three campuses, as diagrammed below. 



Week Week 

1 12 

Cohort I 

Week Week 

6 18 

Cohort II 



The anticipated beginning date for the study was November 16, 
1969. However, tie study got under way in the middle of April which 
is toward the end of the spring term at the Urbana campus and the 
middle of the quarter at the Chicago campuses. Due to the late 
start, the duration of the panel had to be curtailed. 

The design was therefore modified to provide for the first 
cohort to start the diary from April 13 for a period of six weeks 
while the second started its diary-keeping in the third week of 
the study and finished its life at the same time, that i c , by the 
week of May 18. During the last four weeks of the study, the two 
cohorts ran concurrently. 



Week Week 

1 6 

Cohort I 

Weet WeefT 

3 6 
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The sample was a two-stage stratified random sample, The 
strata consisted of the three campuses: Champaigp-Urbana; Chicago 

Circle; and Medical Center. Each campus was further stratified by 
class or year - first through fifth (or graduate). The first stage 
was a sample of pages from the student directory for each class 
within each campus. The second stage consisted of the selection 
of students from each sample stage and yielded a sample toval of 
600. The breakdown is as follows: 

Cohort I C ohort 1 1 

Campus Campus Both 

C - U C. C. M. C. Total C - U C. C. M. C. Total Cohorts 

Year 



1 30 


15 


15 


60 


30 


15 


15 


60 


120 


2 30 


15 


15 


60 


30 


15 


15 


60 


120 


3 30 


15 


15 


60 


30 


15 


15 


60 


120 


4 30 


15 


15 


60 


30 


15 


15 


60 


120 


5 30 


15 


15 


60 


30 


15 


15 


60 


120 


Total 150 


75 


75 


300 


150 


75 


75 


300 


600 


In both cases 


a 


random j 


start was 


used 


followed by 


systematic 


sampling 



B. Measuring Instruments 



s 

o 

ERIC 



The description and purpose of the various instruments used 
for the study are; 

1. Initial Questionnaire (Enclosure A): Obtains basic 

information on the respondent's socioeconomic and school 
environments and on his characteristics. 

2. Cover Letter (Enclosure B) : Introduces the study to 

the respondent and obtains his cooperation. 

3. The Diary (Enclosure C) : Obtains a weekly record of 

income and expenditures. (Instructions and specifications 
arc included in the diary itself.) 
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4. Supplemental Expense Diary (Enclosure D) : Obtains 

records on large and diverse expenses that are given 
under a single heading in the diary itself so that 
detailed breakdowns are possible. 

5. Final Questionnaire (Enclosure E) : Supplements the 

background information obtained in the first question- 
naire (Enclosure A, as on page 2), especially with 
reference to the respondent's personal and financial 
circumstances, his attitudes and aspirations, and the 
socioeconomic background of his parents. These are 
reserved for the final questionnaire to ensure maximum 
cooperation in answering these more personal questions. 

6. Cover Letter (Enclosure F) : Explains the need for the 

final questionnaire. 

7. Information Questionnaire (Enclosure G) ; Used for getting 
basic background informal Ion on non-respondents (It is 

an abbreviated form of initial questionnaire.). 

C. Experimental Aspects 

The primary purpose of this pilot .itudy was methodological anJ 
not substantive. It sought to test empirically several aspects of 
the instrumentation, design and analytical procedures as indicated 
in the section "Immediate Objectives of the Pilot Study." (Page 4) 
Specifically, the feasibility of the panel idea in obtaining 
more reliable income-expenditure data was tested. Two cohorts were 
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used in order to assess panel conditioning; comparability between 
cohorts was to be ensured by che overlapping period of diary keeping . 
Similarly, the possibility of overcoming the effects of panel attri- 
tion by using the data from both cohorts - an old and a new - at any 
point of time was also to be investigated. 

The objective in including more than one campus in this piiot 
study was to test the methodology to be used in assessing the dif- 
ferential response rates and income/expenditure data in the later 
Study. 

Non-response bias is an important delimiting factor in such 
income and expenditure studies and can be more so in a panel study. 
Investigation of the effects and extent of the non-response bias 
were also planned. 

Different approaches were also to be studied. Although the 
study was mainly to be a mail survey, a telephone follow-up of 
non- respondents at che end of the first week was planned so that 
the effect of such a technique could be assessed. 

IVhile a pretest of the measuring instruments was held before 
the pilot study was undertaken, the pilot study itself can be viewed 
as a pretest of the instruments for the larger study. The value 
and validity of specific questions as well as the overall design 
of the instruments can be assessed better with the aid of results 
obtained nrom this study. 

Some of the experimental aspects originally planned, but not 
carried out due to the delay in starting the study, were the ideas 
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of (1) running the study through the Christmas vacation, (2) having 
the panel members overlap from the end of one semester or quarter tc 
the beginning of another, and (3) studying the possible adaption of 
optical scanning equipment to data reduction and preparation of 
questionnaires and/or interview schedules. 

III. 

RESPONSE RESULTS 



A. Overall, by Cohort 

A Cover Letter and an Initial Questionnaire were s^nt to each 
of the 600 students comprising the original sample. Sixty-three 
(abouc 11 percent) were found to be ineligible primarily because 
they were no longer enrolled as students at the University. Thus, 
the effective sample size was reduced to S37 students As Table 1 
demonstrates, somewhat Jess than SO percent responded to the initial 
questionnaire. 

Regardless of whether they responded to the initial questionnaire 
each student was sent Diaries for the duration of the study. On the 
average, the weekly rate of return was about 30 percent, much lower 
thin the response rate to the initial questionnaire. Not surpus ingl' r 
the highest return rate occurred during the first week of the panel. 
After that, there was a steady decline in diary returns to 27 percent 
in the fourth week, the last week of the panel for Cohort 2. 
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Table i 

Response Results b / Cohort 

Results 1 2 both 



At least one questionnaire or diary 52% 


44% 


43% 


Initial Questionnaire 


52 


42 


47 


Weekly average for diaries 


31 


28 


30° 


Diary week: 1 


38 


33 


36 


2 


35 


29 


3? 


5 


33 


29 


31 


4 


31 


24 


27 


5 


30 


(not 

in 


30 


6 


26 


sample) 26 


Base (+otal eligible) 


272 


26S 


537 


^Difference between cohorts 


is significant 


at the 


.05 level. 



Following the final week of diary collection, a Final Question- 
naire was sent to each student who had responded to any previous at- 
tempt. Sixty-five percent completed and returned the Final Question- 
naire. 

It is apparent in Table 1 that the response to the Initial Ques* 
tionnaire effectively determined the likelihood of subsequent partic- 
ipation. Forty- seven percent of those eligible returned the Initial 
Questionnaire, and over 48 percent returned either the Initial 
Questionnaire o£ any one or more Diaries, 

"This "average is based on returns from Cohort 1 for the Inst two weeks 
and both cohorts for the first four weeks. 
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Differences between cohorts are examined in detail below, but 
one important factor which does not lend itself to quantitative 
analysis should be pointed out. As Table 1 demonstrates, Cohort 1 
had a significantly higher response rate to the Initial Question- 
naire and the fourth week diary. In part this difference may be due 
to the fact that significant events occurred at different times during 
the lives of the two cohorts. At the outset of the second cohort 
(Week 3 for the first cohort), the semester was ending at Urbana, 
and the national student .strike clouded the horizon. In * T eek 4 cf 
the second cohort (Week 6 for the first cohort), the student strike 
disrupted academic life at both Chicago and Urbana. The timing of 
events may have had more detrimental effects on the second cohort 
than the first. In addition, the fact that the first cohort lasted 
six full weeks, having the advantage of tv:o more weeks of reminders 
and solicitations, should be borne in mind in evaluating cohort 
differences. 

Table 2 shows the effect of the differential response to the 
Initial and Final Questionnaires, information was obtained based on 
both Questionnaires for 30 percent of the sample, while the Initial 
Questionnaire alone was answered by another 17 percent. Only a 
negligible number returned the Final Questionnaire alone. 

The Diary returns arc broken down in Table 3 to show the number 
returning at least 6, 5 and so on. The major drop for each cohort 
seems to be in the likelihood of returning more than one diary. 



) 
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Table 2 



Returns on Questionnaires 



Results 


Cohort 1 


Cohort 2 


Both 


Both Questionnaires returned 


33% 


27% 


30% 


Only Initial Questionnai 


re returned 


18 


16 




17 


Only Final Questionnaire 


returned 


1 


1 




1 


None returned 




48 


56 




52 


Base 


Table 3 


272 


265 




537 


Returns 


on Diaries by Cohort 








Relumed at least: 


1 


2 


Both 




1 diary 


42% 


37% 




39% 




2 diaries 


36 


29 




33 




3 diaries 


33 


26 




30 




4 diaries 


31 


20 




26 




5 diaries 


27 


(not 












asked 


to 






6 diaries 


21 


keep) 








Base 


272 


265 


537 





X 2 r 9.9* (Significant at the .05 level.) 
(4 d.f.) 



Here again, the significant difference may be a function of 
the longer time period for Cohort I. The fact that the attrition 
in Diary returns was relatively low once initial cooperation was 
secured is shown more clearly in Table 4. High repeats in co- 
operation (probability of returning the second diary if the first 
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had been returned, and so on) are evident. Tne probable reasons for 
the lower rates in the 2nd and 4th weeks of Cohort IPs returns have 
been discussed above. 



Table 4 



Probability of Returning Diary by Kee k 



Probability of Returning Cohort 



Diary in Week 




1 


2 


1 




.38 


.33 


2 (if 1 returned) 




.83 


.77 


2 (if 1 not returned) 




.05 


.05 


3 (if 2 returned) 




.91 


.94 


3 (if 2 not returned) 




.02 


.02 


4 (if 3 returned) 


i 


.92 


.80 


4 (if 4 not returned) 




.02 


.001 



In the very lirst week of each cohort's entry into the panel, a 
telephone call was attempted in order to step up response. However, 
apart from a number of students (14 percent) who had no telephones 
at the time, quite a few (11 percent) could not be reached even after 
several attempts. Table 5a highlights the fact that the poorest 
response (18 percent) to the Initial Questionnaire was from those 
who had no telephones. On the other hand, those not contacted after 
several attempts had a 43 percent response rate compared to the 
53 percent of those contacted. 

Comparing the two cohorts with reference to the telephone contact, 
the percentage contact in each was out the same as the overall 
percentage (around 75 percent). While the proportion responding 
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in each category was higher 


in the first 


cohort 


(Table 5b below) 




the difference was not significant. 










Table 5 








Tele 


phone Contact 


Results 






Result 


Contacted 


Not No 

contacted telephone 


No 

information 


A, Returns : 










Initial Questionnaire* 


53% 


4.3% 


18% 


25% 


At least 1 Diary* 


44% 


33% 


12% 


N.A, 


Base 


394 


60 


73 


12 


Final Questionnaire* 


64% 


68% 


38% 


N.A. 


Base 


212 


25 


13 


3 


B. Response by Cohort: 










Cohort 1 - Initial 

Questionnaire 


57% 


44% 


21% 


43% 


Base 


197 


36 


41 


7 


Cohort 2 - Initial 

Questionnaire 


51% 


38% 


13% 


- 


Base 


197 


24 


32 


9 





♦Differences between categories are significant at the *05 level. 

B . Response Results Analyzed by Strata 
1, Campus 

Although it was anticipated that response rates might vary appre- 
ciably among campuses* the differences were not significant (Table 6). 
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Table 6 



Response Results by Campus 



Response 


Champaign- 

Urbana 


Chicago 

Circle 


Medical 

Center 


At least one questionnaire 
or diary 


46% 


47% 


52% 


Initial questionnaire 


45 


46 


52 


Weekly average for diaries 


27 


32 


35 


Diary week; 1 


34 


38 


36 


z 


28 


35 


37 


3 


26 


32 


38 


4 


_24 


29 


32 


Base 


269 


129 


139 


Diary week; 5 


26 


30 


36 


6 


23 


27 


30 




■ 






Base (Cohort I) 


140 


63 


69 


Final questionnaire 


64 


64 


68 


Base 


124 


61 


73 


Note: None of the differences 


among campuses 


are significant at the .05 level 


Considering the returns by 


campus within 


each cohort 


separately, there 


seems to be no major departure 


from the overall pattern of 


cohort effects 



previously discussed, nor did an analysis of the diary return rate reveal 
any significant differences between campuses (see Table 7). 



o 



o 
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Returned at least 


Table 7 

Returns on Diaries by Campus 

Campus 




Champa Ign- 
Orbana 


Chicago 

Circle 


Medical 

Center 


1 Diary 


36% 


42% 


44% 


2 Diaries 


29 


35 


37 


3 Diaries 


26 


33 


35 


4 Diaries 


24 


26 


29 


Base 


269 


129* 


139 



Note: None of the differences among campuses are significant at the 

.05 level. 

Although differences between classes were also anticipated* he 
only significant one found was in the response to the first week's 
diary, where the lower classmen (1st and 2nd years) had the highest 
response (Table 8) . 

Other, but not significant, differences were that second year 
and graduate students had higher response rates to the Initial Ques- 
tionnaire, while the Diary returns in general were best for first 
year students. 

The fifth and sixth week returns, which are based on the first 
cohort only, show the differential contribution of the two cohorts 
to the response rate in the fourth week. If compared with the first 
cohort’s earlier response rates, they merely continue the downward 
trends « 
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Taule 8 

o 

Response Results by Class 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4 th 


5th 


Response 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


At least one questionnaire 
or diary 


43% 


56% 


45% 


44% 


51% 


Initial Questionnaire 


43 


56 


45 


41 


50 


Weekly average for diaires 


32 


36 


29 


26 


29 


Diary week: 1* 


34 


47 


30 


28 


38 


2 


32 


39 


31 


22 


35 


3 


31 


35 


31 


23 


31 


4 


_26 


_33 


27 


21 


29 










" ' rj — 




Base 


113 


111 


110 


98 


105 


Diary week: 5 


37 


33 


28 


28 


23 


6 


32 


31 


25 


_24 




Base (Cohort I) 


57 


55 


57 


50 


53 


Final Questionnaire 


61 


68 


12 


61 


64 


Base 


49 


62 


51 


43 


53 



*Significant at the .05 level. 



There are no significant differences in the number returning one or 
more diary by class (Table 9). 
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Table 9 

Re t urns on Diaries by Class 



Returned at least 


1st 

year 


2nd 

year 


3rd 

year 


4th 


5th 

year 


1 Diary 


36% 


38% 


37% 


32% 


44% 


2 Diaries 


32 


39 


34 


23 


34 


3 Diaries 


28 


36 


30 


22 


32 


4 Diaries 


27 


32 


26 


19 


23 


Base 


113 


111 


no 


~98 


105 



Note: Differences among classes are not significant at the .05 level. 

C. Respo ns e Results by Selecte d C haracter is tics 4 
1. Age Group 

Response to the Final Questionnaire appears to vary according to 
the respondent’s age (Table 10), but in this case appearances are de- 
ceptive. Sixty-four percent of those who responded to the Initial 
Questionnaire also responded to the Final Questionnaire. The re- 
sponse rate was highest within the 27-30 age bracket (83 percent) 
and lowest among the over 30-year group (30 percent). However, 



+ 

This and the next section dealing with the response by age group and 
sex, respectively, are restricted to the analysis of the responses 
to the Diaries and the Final Questionnaires. 

The previous sections, which relate to response results for the sample 
as a whole, or for strata such as campus and class, refer to the re- 
sponse rates on all instruments including the Initial Questionnaire by 
all eligibles in the sample. The reason for this difference is that 
we do not know the exact age and sex breakdown of all non-respondents, 
whereas stratification by campus and class enables us to get a break- 
down by these variables even for non-respondents. 
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Bexause these two groups contained few respondents, the apparent 
differences are not statistically significant. 



o 



Table 10 

Response Rates b y Age Group 
Age Group 



Results 


17-18 


19-22 


23-26 


27-30 


31 or 

more 


Total 


Returned Final 
Questionnaire 


71% 


62% 


66% 


83% 


27% 


64% 


Returned at least: 
1 Diary 


79 


82 


68 


87 


73 


32 


2 Diaries 


75 


68 


66 


78 


27 


68 


3 Diaries 


62 


62 


64 


74 


27 


62 


4 Diaries 


62 


54 


55 


56 


18 


54 








" 




■" _r 


— — 


Total 


24 


148 


47 


23 


11 


253 


Note: Differences 


among age 


groups 


are not 


significant at 


the .05 
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2. Sex 

%'t The most striking point about the response results by sex is 

that there was no noticeable difference between male and female re- 
sponse rates (Table 11)* Males had a slightly lower attrition rate 
for diaries to begin with, but ended up with the same rate as fe- 
males. Comparing the two cohorts 1 response rates to the Final Ques- 
tionnaire, males had a higher response than females in the first co- 
hort, while the second cohort had an opposite pattern. The differ- 
ences betwee the sexes in the Diary returns was not noticeable in 
either cohort. 

Table 11 

Response Results by Sex 

0 sex 



Results 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Returned Final Questionnaire 64% 


64% 


64% 


Returned at 


least : 






1 Diary 


82 


82 


82 


2 Diaries 


69 


66 


68 


3 Diaries 


63 


61 


62 


4 Diaries 


34 


54 


J>4 


Base 


141 


112 


253 


Note? Sex 


differences are not significant 


at the 


.05 level. 
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D. Effects of Non-Response 

As in any mail survey, and especially one involving continuing 
cooperation for a number oi weeks, this pilot study resulted in a 
high non-response rate (overall 52 percent and average for diaries 
30 percent; see Table 1, page 10). It is, therefore, necessary to 
evaluate the effects of non-response and to allow for any bias, due 
to differences in the types of respondents and non-respondents which 
might have influenced the results. 

For this nu^ose an Information Questionnaire was prepared. It 
was an extract of the most important questions dealing with socio- 
economic background that had appeared in the Initial Questionnaire. 
This questionnaire was to be administered by telephone, instead of 
mail, on a sample of non-respondents in each of the campuses, with 
the idea that intensive call-backs were to be made to all who could 
be located on the telephone. 

Unfortunately, this telephone follow-up could not be attempted 
immediately after the panel had run, due to the strike and the end- 
ing of the semester in Urhana. Nor did it seem feasible to try tele- 
phoning during the summer session. It was finally attempted during 
the Fall semester after the new student lists were available. Of 
279 eligible non-respondents, 140 (50 percent) were selected on a 
systematic sampling method for the follow-up. Of these, 62 (44 per- 
cent) could not be located or had moved. Of the remainder, 82 had a 
current phone nimiber, of whom 67 were contacted within 8 trials. 
Hence, the interview rate was 82 percent of those with known phones, 
and 48 percent of the total subsample. 
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Using these data it is found that there were no noticeable 
differences between cohorts, campuses, or classes in the propor- 
tion of non-respondents who could be contacted for the follow-up 
(Table 12), 

Still the question whether the non-respondents who had no 
phones were different from those who did have, is one which cannot 
be fully answered unless other attempts, such as further mail 
questionnaires or personal interviews, are made. 



Tabic 12 



Percent of Nonrespondents I'ollowed Up 
by Teleph o ne by Strata 



Cohort 



1 


25* 


2 


23 


Campus 


Champaign-Urbana 


26 


Chicago Circle 


22 


Medical Center 


23 


Class 


Lower classmen 


25 


Upper classmen 


24 


Graduates/5th year 


23 


Total 


24 



* 




1* Comparison of Respondents and Non-Respondents 

Table 13 shows that the differences between characteristics 
of respondents and non-respondents who were contacted in the telephone 
follow-up are not generally significant. Significant differences did 
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show up depending upon the type of housing in which tne student 
lived. A greater proportion of respondents live in residence 
halls (Table 13 E) . On the other hand* more non-respondents 
than respondents tended to live with parents/relatives or in 
private apartments. 

Other noticeable, non -signi ficant differences wern that fewer 
respondents came from the youngest age group while more came from 
the 23-30 age groups as compared with non-respondents (Table 13 A). 
Also there were more divorcees and single persons among the non- 
respondents (Table 13 C) , 
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Table 13 

Characteristics of Resp indents and Nonresponde nts 



Characteristic 



Respondents Non-respondents 



A. Age aioup 



17 - 18 
19 - 22 
23 - 26 
2? - 30 
31 and over 



9.2% 

58.9 

18.8 

9.3 

3.7 



18.0% 

59,1 

14.8 

3.3 

4.8 



Base 



252 



61 




B. Sex 

Male 

Female 

Base 

C. Marital Status 



Single 

Married, with spouse 

Married, temporarily separated 

Divorced 

Separated 

Base 



56.0 

44.0 



252 



74.2 

23.8 

0.8 

«\4 

0.8 



252 



55.2 

44.8 



67 



77.6 

19.4 

3.0 



67 



D. Dependents 

Yes 

No 



1\7 13.4 

85.3 86.6 



Base 



252 



60 



E. Type of Housing 



Living with parent(s), rclative(s) 20.2 
Sorority or fraternity house 7. y 
Cooperative house 1.6 
University residence hall 26.1 
Room (without kitchen) in 

private house 0. 8 




26.2 

8.2 



21.3 
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Tabic 13 (Cont.) 




Characteristic Respondents 


Non- respondents 


E. 


Typi of Housing (Cont.) 








Room and board in private house 


1.6 


1.6 




University-owned apartment 
Private apartment in multi- family 


2.4 


3.3 




dwelling 


28.9 


31.1 




House, personally owned or mortgaged 


2.8 


6.6 




House, rented 


3.2 






Trailer, personally owned or buying 


0.8 


-- 




Trailer, rtnted 


0.4 


• - 




Independent residence halls 


2.4 


-- 




Other 


1.2 


-- 


F. 


Award-Holding 








Held 


47.6 


46.3 




Not held 


52.4 


53.7 




Base 


252 


67 




Note: None of the differences between respondent and nonrespondent 

distributions is significant at the .05 level, based on the chi-square 
test combining categories with less than 5 expected frequencies. 
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E. Regression Analysi s 

In the preceding section response and non-response have been 
studied with respect to a number of variables. Though this compari- 
son shews some interesting relationships, the full effect of the 
various factors can be best bxought out by multiple regression. 
Hence, the available data on all respondents and non-respondents 
were used for such an analysis. 

The data came from the Initial Questionnaire for respondents, 
and from the Information Questionnaire for non-respondents. In 
addition the telephone contact records were used for this analysis. 
The following regression equation was used: 

R = c 1 +b 1 Ch*b^Cp*b 3 Cl+b 4 A*b 5 S+b 6 M+b 7 H+b 8 D+b g Ah+b 1() P 
where 

R = response, defined as returning one or more items used in 
the study (the dependent variable) 
c = the constant term 
Ch * Cohort 
Cp = Campus 
Cl = Class 
A. - Age 

M ■ Marital status 
H «■ Housing 

D = Whether a student has any dependents 
Ah * Award holder 
P * Phone contact results. 
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Since some of the variables weTe not interval variables, a 
dummy variable method had to be used to break up a variable like 
sex into each of its components - male and female. Table 14 gives 
the results of the analysis. 



Table 14 



Summary of Multiple Regression Results 



2 

A. Independent Variables Contributing Most to R 



(Respondents and nonvespondents contacted during Beta 
telephone follow-up). coefficient 

Campus (Urbana) -0.190 
Cohort I 0.129 
Contact (Contacted but unwilling to cooperate) -0.097 
Class (Freshman) -0.106 
Campus (Chicago Circle) -0.114 
Age -0.084 



R 2 contributed by above variables = 0.056* [F(6,303) = 36022] 

R 2 contributed by maximum no. of variables = 0.087 [F(19,290) = 1.457] 



B. 



Independent Variables Contributing Most to R 



2 



(All eligible sample). 



Beta 

coefficient 



Contact (Contacted but unwilling to participate) -0.322 
CohOTt I 0.091 
Class (SophomoTe) 0.065 
Campus (Urbana) -0.063 



R 2 contributed by above variables » 0.1 19 * [F(4,530) - 17.844] 

R 2 contributed by maximum no. of variables used = 0 . 121* (F(9,525) = 8.017) 



*The F value is significant at the .05 level. 
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Two regressions were actually computed: the first using all 

the Variables in the equation, but necessarily confined to respon- 
dents and those non-respondents who were contacted in the telephone 
follow-up (Table 14 A); and the second using only those variables 
for which values were known for all the eligible sample (Table 14 B) . 

The modified equation for this regression was R = +bjCh+b 2 Cp+b^Cl+b^P. 

The most important finding of the first analysis was that the 
combined effect of the above variables was not very high; only 
11 percent of the total variance was explained by all variables. 

This could mean either that variables which do influence response 
have not been included in the equation or that response is indeed 
influenced by a myriad of variables, none of which individually con- 
tributes a major amount. This is not an uncommon situation. On the 
other hand, if the first reason is valid, subsequent regression 
analyses should include such variables. 

It is also possible that response was ?ffected most by the un- 
usual circumstances prevailing at the time of the study, thus dis- 
torting the expected patterns of influence. 

It is seen that the value of R , or the squared multiple cor- 
relation coefficient, is higher in the second regression than in the 
first. This is possible because all non-respondents are included 
in the second regression. However, the results could possibTy be 
modified by the inclusion of other variables surh as those used in 
the first regression. 
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The campus attended appears to be the most influential variable 
in the first regression, with the Urbana campus having a negative 
effect. Similarly, variables such as "freshman class," "expressed 
unwillingness to cooperate" are negatively associated with response. 

On the other hand, being a member of the first cohort is positively 
associated with response. 

2 

The inclusion of all variables in the equation raises R by 
only .031, and the F ratio is no longer significant. 

In the second regression the relative importance of the var- 
iables is changed; contact becomes crucial and campus least important. 
In other words, when all non-respondents are included, thiir willing- 
ness or unwillingness to cooperate overrides the effect of other 
variables which come into the fore in other situations. 



IV. 

PROFILES OF THE RESPONDENTS IN BOTH COHORTS 

. An overview of the respondents' background characteristics 
will be presented to establish a frame of reference when evaluating 
expenditure patterns. Cohort II had a somewhat lower response rate 
and higher expenditure level than Cohort I. The difference was 
often not significant, and part of the explanation for it when it 
was could be the timing and duration of the panel. It is worthwhile 
comparing in both cohorts the respondents 1 background characteristics 
that might be important and influential in both these respects. 

The base figures for all tables in this section are the total 
numbers responding to the Initial Questionnaire (which is almost the 
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same as the entire sample of respondents). Cohort comparisons are 
discussed only where they are statistically significant. 

A. Socioeconomic Characteristics 



o 



Most respondents came from the 19-22 age group (about 60 percent); 
nearly a fifth were between 23 and 26 years of age (Table 15.1). 

Males outnumbered females in the sample (56 percent to 44 percent, 
Table 15.2). The apparent difference between Cohorts is net 
significant. 

The majority of the respondents were single (about 75 percent). 

Of the married respondents 1 spouses, the majority were employed (over 
70 percent), while only over 20 peicent were full-time students. 

Cohort II had a significantly higher proportion of employed spouses, 
as well as a slightly lower proportion of those studying full-time 
than did Cohort I (Tables 15.3 and 15.4). Most of the working 
spouses worked either full-time, (over 50 percent) or longer (14 
percent). Cohort differences were not significant. 

Only a minority of respondents had dependents. Eight percent 
of these wsre children and twelve percent others. The number of 
dependents was mostly one or two. Cohort II had significantlv more 
child dependents (Table 15.6). 

No single type of housing was overwhelmingly preferred, though 
private apartments in multi-family dwellings and university residenc 
halls accounted for a quarter of the respondents each, and living 
with parents/relatives did so for over a fifth (Table 15.7). 
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Over 40 percent of the sample owned automobiles (Table 15.8). 
Table 15.9 reiterates the fact that the overwhelming majority 
(over 95 percent) of University students are citizens and have lived 
in the USA for over 8 years. 

The percentage of whites in the sample is also very high (over 
90 percent, Table 15.10). 

B. Finan ci al Situation and Status of Students 

Savings and income from immediate family and part-time jobs 

supported over 40 percent to 55 percent of the students (the categories 

are not mutually exclusive, Table 15,11). Interest on savings bonds, 

* 

earnings of spouse, and income from dividends were also noticeable 
mentions. Cohort differences were noticeable with a higher propor- 
tion of Cohort I obtaining income from immediate family, and a lower 
proportion doing so from dividends and interest from savings * 

Over a third of the sample had borrowed for educational purposes. 
Six percent said others had borrowed for their education (Table 15.12). 

The most common award held by 30 percent of the respondents was 
scholarships; assis tantships , which came next in frequency, were held 
by over 10 percent. A higher number held each type of award in 
Cohort II (Table 15.13).* 



As the categories were not mutually exclusive in this table, 
no chi-square test of significance could be applied. 
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Nearly 50 percent of the respondents needed to complete 1-4 
school terms before receiving their degrees (.Table i5.14), and over 
a quarter of the sample needed to complete 5-8 terms. 

C. A ttitudes and Opinions 

Nearly half the sample saw themselves as being in the same sort 
of financial situation as others (Table 15.15); a quarter felt 
their situation was easier or more difficult. 

Time seemed to be the most pressing problem for most respondents 
nearly 50 percent mentioned lack of time for other inteiests and 
45 percent for studies, about 50 percent mentioned difficulty 
maintaining an interest in school (Table 15.16). Financial problems 
^ ) were mentioned by about 40 percent and indirectly by many (dividing 

time between study and work 34 percent; not living the way I want to 
38 percent; depending on parents - 35 percent; not being able to be 
on my own - 33 percent). It may thus be concluded that financial 
problems occupied the attention of many in the sample. 

Following the trend indicated in Table 15.16, Table 15.17 under- 
lines the fact that about 40 percent of the sample were worried about 
finances of whom 10 percent considered it a serious problem. 
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Selec ted Socioeconomic Characteristics of Respondents 







Cohort 




Characteristic 


T — 


~ J2T_ ' 


Both" 


A. Afie Group 








17 - 18 


10.0% 


8.8% 


9.5% 


19 - 22 


60.7 


55.6 


58.5 


23 - 26 


17.2 


20.4 


18.7 


27 - 30 


8.5 


9.8 


9.2 


31 and above 


3.5 


5.4 


4.4 


Base 


140 


113 


253 


B . Sex 








Male 


60.0 


50.4 


55.7 


Female 


40.0 


49.6 


44.3 


Base 


140 


113 


253 


C. Marital Status 








Single 


73.6 


75.2 


74.3 


Married with spouse 


24.3 


23.0 


23.7 


Married, temporarily separated 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


Separated 


1.4 


0.0 


0.8 


Divorced 


0.0 


0.9 


0.4 


Base 


140 


113 


253 


D. Status of Spouse 








No. full-time students 


23.5 


18.5 


21.3 


No. employed * 


60.0 


85.2 


71.0 


Base 


35 


27 


62 


E. Number of Hours Spouse Worked per Keek 








20 or less 


5.0 


17.3 


11.6 


Between 20 and 40 


20.0 


25.9 


23.2 


40 


55.0 


47.8 


51.2 


Over 40 


20.0 


8.6 


14.0 


Base 


20 


23 


43 



o 
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Characteristic 



F. Number of Dependents 

1. Number children dependent 
respondent 

None 
1 
2 
3 

Base 

2, Number dependents other 
than children 

None 
1 

Base 



Table IS (Cont.) 

Cohor t 

1 2 Both 



91.4% 


92.9% 


92.0% 


7.2 


1.8 


4.8 


1.4 


4.5 


2.8 


- 


0.9 


0.4 


139 


112 


251 



86.3 


89.2 


87.6 


13.7 


10.8 


12.4 


139 


111 


250 





G. Type of Housing 



Living with parent fs), relative (s) 


20.0 


20.4 


20.2 


Sorority or fraternity house 


10.0 


5.3 


7.9 


Cooperative house 


- 


3.5 


1.6 


University residence hall 


27.9 


23.9 


26.1 


Room (without kitchen) in 








private house 


- 


1.8 


0.8 


Room and board in private home 


0.7 


2.7 


1.6 


University- owned partment 


2.9 


1.8 


2.4 


Private apartment in multi- 








family dwelling 


27.1 


31.0 


28.9 


House, personally owned or 








mortgaged 


3.6 


1 .8 


2.8 


House, rented 


2.9 


3.5 


3.2 


Trailer, personally owned or buying 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


Trailer, routed 


0.0 


0.9 


0.4 


Independent residence hall 


2.1 


2.7 


2.4 


Other 


2.1 


- 


1.2 


Base 


140 


113 


253 


Automobile Ownership 








Owns 


40.7 


47. b 


43.9 


Doesn't own 


59.3 


52.2 


56.1 


Base 


140 


113 


253 
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Table 15 


(Cont ,) 






V' 


e 








Cohort 




t 

fa 




Characteristic 


1 


2 


Both 


jfj 




I. 


1. Duration of Residence in U.S.A. 








i; 

£ 






3 years or less 


2.9% 


3.6% 


3.2% 


l 






4-6 years 


2.1 


0.9 


1.6 


5 






8 years or more 


95.0 


95.6 


95.3 


£ 






Base 


140 


113 


253 


y; 






2. Citizenship 








if 






United States 


94.9 


96.4 


95.6 


1 






Europe and Canada 


0.7 


1.8 


1.2 


"V 






Africa 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


r 






Asia and Far East 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


{ 






Latin America 


1.4 


0.0 


0.8 


t 

i 

t- 






Base 


138 


111 


249 


* 




J. 


Race 














White 


88.9 


93.7 


91.1 








Black 


7.4 


2. 7 


5.3 


t 


(s- 




Oriental 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


. 


0 




Base 


135 


111 


246 






K. 


Financial Situation-Sources of Income 








> 

& 






Full-time job 


5.1 


3.5 


4.4 


; 






Part-time job 


43.2 


47.8 


45.2 


■ 






Earnings of spouse 


16.1 


19.5 


17.6 








From immediate family 


52.9 


46.0 


49.8 


j- 






From other relatives 


5.1 


6.2 


5.6 








Income from G.l. Bill 


3.7 


5.3 


4.4 


{ 

V 






Income from dividends 
Interest on savings account or 


7.4 


17.7 


12.0 






government bonds 

Income from cashing bonds or life 


21.9 


28.3 


24.8 


1 


: 






insurance policy 
Repayment of loan you made to 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


* 






someone else 

Withdraw savings in savings or 


3.7 


0.0 


2.0 








checking account 


51.8 


54.0 


52.8 


[ 






Income from selling personal 








i 






property 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


£ 






Other 


9.5 


6.2 


8.0 


1 






Base 


136 


113 


249 


I 


0 












1 
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Table 15 (Cont.) 



Cohort 



Characteristic 



« 



L. Financial Situation- Borrowing for Education 



Respondent borrowed 
Base 

Others borrowed 
Base 

M. Awards iield 

Scholarship 
Fellowship 
Assis tantship 
Grant 

Other award 
Base 

K. Student Status-Number of Terms 
To Complete Degree 

None 
1-4 
S - 8 
9-12 



37.1% 

140 

5.0 

139 



24.3 

10.8 

5.7 

1.4 

140 



Base 137 

0 . Attitudes and Opinions-Descript ion of 
Financial Situation 



Easier than others 
The same as others 
Moie difficult than others. 

Base 

P, Attitudes ard Opinions-Dif ficult Problems 

Money to stay in school 
Keep interest in school 
Dividing time for work and study 



32.7% 

113 

7.1 

112 



37.2 
3.5 

14.2 
9.7 
5.3 

113 



112 



Both 



35.2% 

253 

6.0 

251 



30.0 
1.6 
12.3 
7. 
3 ^ 

253 



13.1 


13.4 


13. 


51.0 


47.3 


49. 


29.2 


26.9 


28.' 


6.5 


12.6 


9. 



249 



28.6 


27.1 


27. 


47.3 


42.7 


45. 


24.1 


30.2 


26.' 


112 


96 


208 


37.1 


42.5 


39.1 


50.0 


44.2 


47. 


33. S 


34.8 


34. 
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Table IS (Cent.) 



Characteristic 



Q. Attitudes and Opinions ( ContQ 

Not being the way I want to 
Finding time to study 
Finding time for outside interests 
Dependent on parents 
Not able to be on own 

Base 

R , Now Much Worry About Fin a nces 

Most serious problem 
Worried some 
Worried very little 
Not worried 

Base 



Cohort 




2 


Both 



38.6% 


37.5% 


39.1% 


44.3 


46.0 


45.1 


41.4 


54.8 


47.4 


37.2 


31.9 


34.8 


33.1 


33.3 


33.2 


140 


113 


253 



11.5 


11.5 


11.5 


29.5 


32.7 


31.0 


35.3 


38.9 


36.9 


23.7 


16.8 


20.6 


139 


113 


252 



t* 



Difference between cohorts significant at the .05 level. 
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D. Information Collected from Final Questionnaire 

The fact that only 65 percent of the respondents returned the 
Final Questionnaire obviously detracts from the value of the infor- 
mation obtained in it. However, a preliminary assessment of the 
comparability of two sets of respondents on a few questions suggests 
that final respondents may not have been very different from initial 
ones. This comparison was made between Questions 16a, 17, and 21 
on the Initial Questionnaire, and Questions 3a, 9a, and 30 of the 
Final Questionnaire, which are basically repetitions of the former three. 
Eighteen percent of those responding to the Initial Questionnaire and 
19 percent of those responding to the Final Questionnaire had spouses 
who were employed. Respondents to the Initial Questionnaire who 
held awards (award holders) were 47 percent of the sample; and were 
48 percent of the sample responding to the Final Questionnaire. Similarly, 

the number of terms to be completed in the Initial Questionnaire 
(Q. 21) corresponded closely with the number of years needed to 
obtain a degree (Q. 30 in the Final Questionnaire). All of these 
differences were not Statistically different. 

Table 16.1 shows the total income received during the term by 
the respondent. Over SO percent of the students received less than 
$1,000 per term and 15 percent or slightly more got between $300 
and $600. The $600-1,000 and $1,000-1,500 groups each had similar 
percentages. Over 10 percent did not receive any money during the 
term. 
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Sixty percent of the sample had not made any application ^or 
financial aid covering the following year (Table 16.2). The single 
most popular type of aid seemed to be scholarship followed by 
assistantships . 

Forty-three percent of the respondents had made financial plans 
in order to graduate {Table 16.3); 66 percent felt they would be 
able to finish school on their income (Table 16.4), while another 
20 percent said they could finish school only if loans or other aid 
came through. 

Going back to the students’ earlier schooling, Table 16.4 shows 
that over 20 percent left school for various reasons which were not 
mutually exclusive. Among the reasons given, financial was the most 
common (7 percent), lack of desire a close second (6 percent). 

Finally, the information on parents' status covering occupation, 
education, income and so on indicated that nearly a quarter of the 
respondents came from professional families, while nearly 20 percent 
came from clerical and semi-skilled backgrounds. Nearly a third of 
the respondents' fathers had completed high school, while a fifth 
had gone beyond, but had not graduated from college (Table 16.6), 
College graduates of all levels made up a quarter of the total. 

The 1969 income of over a fifth of the respondents' parents 
was estimated to be between $9,000-12,000. Almost as many respon- 
dents placed their parents’ income between $5,000-8,000, another 
fifth between $12,000-15,000 and another fifth at $15,000-22,000 
(Table 16.7). 
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Table 16.8 indicates that nearly 14 percent of the parents 
did not help their children with college expenses. The majority 
have helped between one to three children. 

E. Award-holders 

While this pilot study is not concerned with substantive details, 
one characteristic is analyzed to indicate the types of analyses 
that are possible in a larger study. 

Whether award-holders were evenly distributed among the student 
population or were a unique population is a pertinent question in 
this study. 

The only significant differences between award-holders and 
non-holders were in respect to class, length of stay in USA and 
applications made for financial aid next year (Table 17). 

Graduate/5th year students had the highest percentage (30 percent) 
of award-holders; only 12 percent non-holders fell into this group. 

More award-holders (7,4 percent) than non-holders (2.4 percent) 
had lived less than 8 years in the U.S.A. The vast majority of 
awards (over 92 percent), however, went to (J.S. residents of longer 
standing (Table 17,2). 

Table 17.13 indicates that award-holders tended to apply for 
financial aid more often (60 percent) than non-holders did (25 
percent). They received scholarships and Illinois guaranteed loans 
more often than other types of aid, though assistantships were received 
quite often considering that only prospective or present graduate 
students could apply for them. 
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Table 16 



Characteristics of Respondents 
(Of Final Questionnaire) 

Cohort 

Characteristic 1 2 


Both 


A. Total Income This Term 


No income 


14.1 


8.3 


11.6 


Less than $100 


7.6 


4.2 


6.1 


$100 - 299 


7.6 


12.5 


9.8 


$300 - 599 


18.5 


11.1 


15.2 


$600 - 999 


16.3 


18. 1 


17.1 


$1,000 - 1,499 


14.1 


15.3 


14.6 


$1,500 - 1,999 


9.8 


13.9 


11.6 


$2,000 - 3,999 


8.7 


15.3 


11.6 


$4,000 or more 


3.3 


1.4 


2.4 


Base 


92 


72 


164 


B. Type of Aid 


None 


65.2 


52.7 


59.6 


Scholarship 


9.8 


13.5 


11.4 


Assis tantship 


7.6 


8.1 


7.8 


Fellowship 


0.0 


2.7 


1.2 


Government loan 


2.2 


0.0 


1.2 


Applied for more than other type 


10.9 


13.5 


12.0 


Other loan 


1.1 


4.1 


2.4 


Other aid 


3.3 


5.4 


4.2 


Base 


92 


74 


166 


C. Ability to Finish School 


1. Made financial plans 


39.1 


47.9 


42.9 


Base 


92 


71 


163 


2. Able to finish school on income 


64.5 


6 1.9 


66.5 


Able to finish (conditional) 


21.5 


23. U 


22.2 


Bare 


93 


74 


167 


D. Reasons for Leaving School 


Not left school 


80.6 


76.4 


79.6 


Financial 


6.5 


6.R 


6 . 6 


Military 


2.2 


2.8 


2.4 


Academic 


2.2 


7 


2.4 


No desire 


5.4 


( .8 


6.0 


Sick 


3.3 


] .4 


2.4 


Got married 


3.3 


1.4 


2.4 
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74 


167 
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Table 16 


(Cont , ) 


Cohort 




laracteris tic 




1 


2 


Both 


Father’s Occupation 










Father deceased 




10.0 


4.1 


7.3 


Professional 




25.6 


21.9 


23.9 


Clerical 




16.7 


20.5 


18.4 


Managerial 




8.9 


12.3 


10.4 


Skilled worker 




10.0 


6.8 


8.6 


Semi-skilled worker 




15.6 


20.5 


17.8 


Unskil led 




2.2 


4.1 


3.1 


Household 




1.1 


0.0 


0.6 


Service 




2.2 


4.1 


3.1 


Retired 




7.8 


2.7 


5.5 


Disabled 




0.0 


2.7 


1.2 


Base 




90 


73 


163 


Highest Level of Education 


for Father 








Father deceased 




2.2 


0.0 


1.2 


Grammar 




8.8 


8.2 


8.5 


Junior High 




8.8 


13.7 


11.0 


High School 




25.3 


42.5 


32.9 


Past High School 




25.3 


15.1 


20.7 


B . S . 




17.6 


5.5 


12.2 


M.S. 




:i.o 


9.6 


10.4 


Ph.D. 




1.1 


5.5 


3.0 


Base 




91 


73 


164 


Parents 1 1969 Income 










Parents deceased 




2.4 


0.0 


1.3 


Less than $3,000 




8.4 


4.3 


6.5 


$3, 0C0 - 4,999 




4.8 


4.3 


4.6 


$5,000 - 8,999 




13.3 


21.4 


17.0 


$9,000 - 11,999 




19.3 


27.1 


22.9 


$12,000 - 14,999 




18.1 


18.6 


18.3 


$15,000 - 22,499 




19.3 


15.7 


17.6 


$22,500 - 39,999 




8.4 


5.7 


7.2 


$40,000 or more 




6.0 


2.9 


4.6 


Base 




83 


70 


153 



D 



O 
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m ™ 



Characteristic 



1 ! . Number of Children Parents have 
Helped to College 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
8 

Base 



Cohort 


1 




Both 



10. B 


18.1 


13.9 


34.4 


26.4 


30.9 


26.9 


36.1 


30.9 


21.5 


12.5 


17.6 


4.3 


4.2 


4.2 


1.1 


2.8 


1.8 


1.1 


0.0 


0.6 


93 


72 


16S 



All the Chi-square values were not significant at the .05 level. 
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Brcakdo^m of Av:ard- Holders 





Award 


Award not 


Characteristic 


held 


held 


A. Campus 






Champ aign-Urb ana 


52.5% 


44.2% 


Chicago Circle 


23.3 


23.9 


Medical Center 


24.2 


31.9 


Base 


mo 


138 


B, Class 






1st year 


18*3 


19.6 


2nd year 


20,8 


26.8 


3rd year 


15.0 


23,9 


4th year 


15.0 


18.1 


5th year 


30.8 


11.6 


Base 


120 


138 


C. Ag£ 






17 - 18 


10.0 


9.0 


19 - 22 


52.5 


63.9 


23 - 26 


18.3 


18.9 


27 - 30 


12.5 


6.1 


31 and over 


6.7 


2.3 


Base 


120 


133 


D. Sex 






Male 


55.0 


56.4 


Female 


45.0 


43.6 


Base 


120 


133 


E. Marital Status 






Single, never married 


75.0 


73.7 


Married, living with spouse 


23.3 


24.1 


Married, temporarily separated 


0.8 


O.S 


Separated 


0.0 


1.5 


Divorced 


0.8 


0.0 



Base 120 133 



o 



o 
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t 

Characteristic 

F. Spouse Employment 

Yes 

No 



Table 17 (Cont.) 

Award Award not 

held held 



65.5% 75.8% 

34. 5 24.2 



Base 



29 



33 



G. Dependents 



Yes 

No 



16.7 12.8 

83.3 87.2 



Base 



120 




H. Type of Housing 

Living with parent (s), relative(s) 
Sorority or fraternity house 
Cooperative house 
University residence hall 
Room (without kitchen) in 
private house 

Room and board in private house 
University-owned apartment 
Private apartment in multi-family 
dwelling 

House, personally owned or mortgaged 
House, rented 

Trailer, personally owned or buying 
Trailer, rented 
Independent residence hall 
Other 



16.7 
8.3 
1.7 

30.8 

0.8 

1.7 

4.2 

26.7 

3.3 
1.7 
1.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 



Base 



120 



133 



23.3 

7.5 

1.5 
21.8 

0.8 

1.5 
0.8 

30.8 

2.3 

4.5 
0.0 
0.0 
3.8 

1.5 



133 



c 
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Table 17 (Cont.) 



Characteristic 

I. Financial Situation-Source of Income 


Award 

held 


Award not 
held 


Full-time job 


1.7 


6.9 


Part-time job 


48.3 


42.4 


Earnings of spouse 


15.0 


20.0 


From immediate family 


42.0 


56.9 


From other relatives 


5.0 


6.2 


Income from G, 1 . Bill 


6.7 


2.3 


Income from dividends 


12.6 


11.5 


Interest on savings account 






or government bonds 


30.0 


20.0 


Income from cashing bonds or 






life insurance policy 


0.8 


0.0 


Repayment of loan you made 






to someone else 


1.7 


2.3 


Withdraw savings in savings or 






checking account 


46.7 


58,5 


Income from selling personal 






property 


0.8 


4.6 


Other 


6.7 


9.2 


Base 


119 


130 


J, Race 






White 


89.7 


92.3 


Black 


6.0 


4 .6 


Oriental 


4.3 


3.1 


Base 


116 


130 


K. Years in U.S. 






3 or less 


5,8 


0.8 


4-6 


1.6 


1.6 


7 or more 


92.5 


97.7 


Base 


120 


133 
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Table 17 (Cont.) 





Award 


Award i 


Characteristic 


held 


held 


L. Fathers 1 Occupation 






Deceased 


8.1 


6.6 


Professional /technical 


18.1 


28.6 


Clerical/sales 


12.5 


23.1 


Manager 


11.1 


9.9 


Skilled 


9.7 


7.7 


Semi-skilled 


23.6 


13.2 


Unskilled 


6.9 


- 


Household 


1.4 


- 


Service 


2.8 


3.3 


Retired 


4.2 


6.6 


Disabled 


1.4 


1.1 


Base 


72 


91 


M. Financial Aid 






No financial aid applied for 


40.5 


75.0 


Scholarship 


20.3 


4.3 


Assistantship 


10.8 


5.4 


Fellowship 


2.7 


- 


Illinois guaranteed loan 


18.9 


2.2 


More than one type 


1.4 


6.5 


Other loan 


1.4 


3.3 


Other aid 


5.4 


3.3 


Base 


74 


92 




Significant at the .05 level. 
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These differences could not be tested for significance as the 
categories were not mutually exclusive. 



V. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE RESULTS 
A. Total income per week. 

The average weekly income per student was $68.95. The overall 
income for Cohort 1 was lower than Cohort 2 ($58.56 and $79.34, 
respectively). The Urbana campus student had the lowest income 
($48.46) among campuses; Circle and Medical Center students had 
$83.32 and $78.61, respectively. All differences were significant," 
except that between the Circle and Medical Center. 

There was considerable variation by week in income (Table 18). 
The highest income ($105.32) was during the week of April 27, and 
the lowest ($36.51) was during the week of May 18. This is not 
surprising as income can be expected to be highest at the first 
week of any month. 

The unit standard deviations of these means also varied a 
great deal. Since the means varied a lot, it might be useful to 
consider the coefficients of variation* rather than the standard 
deviations . 

*This is defined as the ratio of the standard deviation to the mean. 
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Cohort 1 Cohort 2 Both cohorts 

Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 

Standard of Standard of Standard of 

Weekly Average deviation variation Average deviation variation Average deviation variation 



It is seen that there was considerable variation within an/ 
one week, with the highest coefficient of variation being 272 
percent in the second week and the lowest 176 percent in the first 
week. Cohort differences were significant only in the second 
week. 

8. Total expenditure per week. 

The average weekly total expenditure per student was $71.88. 

Like the weekly incomes, the highest expenditure ($89,22) was during 
the third week of the panel (the week of April 27). The lowest 
figure ($52.24) was obtained during the second week, rather than the 
last week of the panel (Table 19). This wide discrepancy might be 
explained by the fact that the third week of the panel (the week of 
April 27) included the first of May. Part of the explanation might 
also be that Cohort II only started that week and contributed a 
significantly higher expenditure mean for the period. 

C. Categories of Expenditures 

The average weekly expenditures on each of the thirty items 
listed in the diary are reported for each cohort and campus as well 
as for the entire sample in Table 20. For the sample as a whole, 
the major items of expenditure were rent ($8.71), groceries ($7.98) 
and car expenses ($7.70). Clothing, debt retirement, meals purchased, 
board contract, recreation and entertainment also contributed 
noticeably to overall expenses. 
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Weekly Expenditure Patterns 



Table 20 



Average Weekly Expenditure per Student by Categories 



Campus 







Cohort 


Chicago 




Medical 




Category 


1 


IX 


Circle 


Urbana 


Center 


Overall 


1. 


Meals purchased (bjC.d) 


$ 3.92 


$ 4.20 


$ 5.45 


$ 2.96 


$ 4.41 


$ 4.06 


2. 


Board contract payment 


3.47 


2.94 


1 . 95 


3.15 


4.63 


3.20 


3. 


Groceries (b,c) 


7.42 


8.53 


8.40 


6.15 


9.92 


7.98 


4. 


Rent or mortgage (a,b,d) 


6.62 


10.80 


7.74 


4.62 


13.86 


8.71 


5. 


Room contract payment (a) 


.95 


4.71 


.58 


3.14 


2.60 


2.83 


6 . 


Other rental 


1.35 


1.11 


1.20 


1.24 


1.33 


1.23 


7. 


Household operation (b) 


1.05 


1.94 


1.86 


.89 


1.71 


1.50 


8. 


Household furnishings 


.73 


1.34 


.87 


.65 


1.51 


1.03 


9. 


Personal care 


1.21 


1.63 


1.38 


1.25 


1.53 


1.42 


10. 


Medical care (b,c) 


1.59 


1.42 


2.24 


.63 


2.34 


1.50 


11. 


Laundry and cleaning (b) 


.76 


.82 


.94 


.64 


.91 


.79 


12. 


Clothing 


4.49 


6.04 


6.94 


3.79 


5.38 


5.26 


13. 


Child-related expenses 


.86 


.71 


.44 


.55 


1.51 


.78 


14. 


Support expenses 


.20 


.44 


.33 


.23 


.34 


.32 


15. 


Tuition and fees 


.97 


1.09 


.38 


1.17 


1.30 


1.03 


16. 


Textbooks 'b,c) 


.77 


.74 


1.00 


.38 


1.13 


.76 


17. 


Other books U-.d) 


.51 


.48 


.32 


.34 


.89 


.50 


18. 


Magazines and papers (b,d) 


.42 


.63 


.36 


.38 


.80 


.52 


19. 


School supplies 


.29 


.22 


.19 


.25 


.34 


.26 


20. 


Miscellaneous academic expenses .26 


.30 


.16 


.31 


.33 


.28 


21. 


Extra-university schooling 


. 15 


.14 


.28 


.15 


.03 


.14 


22* 


Recreation and entertainment 


3.67 


3.03 


3.58 


2.90 


4.16 


3.35 


23. 


Hobbies and activities 


1.60 


1.33 


1 . 85 


1.63 


1.03 


1.46 


24. 


Car expenses tf>,c # d) 


6.29 


9.11 


15.23 


4.09 


7.25 


7.70 


25. 


Other transportation (c) 


2.53 


2.03 


3.16 


1.81 


2.53 


2.28 


26. 


Gifts and contributions (b,c) 


2.32 


2.55 


3.77 


1.61 


2.44 


2.43 


27. 


Organizational dues 


.35 


.35 


.51 


.21 


.43 


.35 


28. 


Professional /vocational 
expenses (b) 


.50 


.80 


.87 


.26 


.92 


.65 


29. 


Insurance, except 
automobile (b) 


.46 


1.82 


1.24 


.48 


1.50 


1.14 



O 
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Category 

30. Debt retirement (c) 

31. Pets (a,b) 

32. Miscellaneous (c) 

Total (a,b,c) 



Table 20 (Cont.) 



Cohort Chicago 



I 




Circle 


4.83 


4.13 


12.17 


.66 


.35 


. 2^ 


2.68 


4.21 


5.12 


$63.88 


$79.94 


$88.73 



Campus 






Urbana 


Medical 

Center 


Overall 


2.02 


2.05 


4.48 


.04 


.31 


.50 


2.65 


2.54 


3.44 


$50.57 


$81.96 


$71.88 



level . 



a = Differences between cohorts are significant at the .05 

b = Differences between Urbana and Medical Center campuses are significant 
at the .05 level. 



c = Differences between Urbana and Circle campuses are significant at the 
( .05 level. 



d = Differences between Circle and Medical Center are significant at the 
.05 level. 
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Campus differences were more often significant than cohort 
differences. Differences between Urbana and the other two campuses 
were most frequent. Many of these differences referred to major 
items of expenditure such as meals, groceries, rent and car expenses. 
Campus differences on these items are intuitively acceptable because 
of the differences in location of the campuses, in curricula etc. 

It may be noted that many of the items can be grouped together 
since they refer to a single major category of expenditures; for 
example, meals purchased, board contract and groceries can be grouped 
under food (Table 21). This regrouping allows us to see that food 
is the main expenditure, followed by housing and transport. Clothing, 
recreation and debt retirements were other major items. 

The base for these tables and comments is the total sample. 

Since the number reporting expenditures on some items is very low, 
this fact leads to a distorted picture of the means and standard 
deviations. Table 22 corrects for this by giving the bases for the 
average number buying each item each week and their mean expenditures. 
Similarly, Table 24 and Appendix Table C are to be read in conjunction 
with Table 23 and Appendix Table B. 

Generally speaking, the means based on the number reporting 
are higher, especially if the number happens to be very small, as 
in the case of board contracts. 
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Ta ble 21 

Average Weekly Expenditure Per Student by Category Groups 



Campus 





Cohort 


Chicago 




Medical 




Category 


I 


II 


Circle 


Urban a 


Center 


Overal 1 


* 

Food (items 1-3) 


14.81 


15.67 


15.80 


12.26 


18.96 


15.24 


Housing (items 4-6) 


8.92 


16.62 


9.52 


9.00 


17.79 


12.77 


Household (items 7-8) 


1.78 


3.28 


2.73 


1.54 


3.22 


2.53 


Personal care (item 9) 


1.21 


1.63 


1.38 


1.25 


1.53 


1.42 


Medical care (item 10) 


1.59 


1.42 


2.24 


.63 


2.34 


1.50 


Clothing and its care 
(items 11-12) 


5.25 


6.86 


7.88 


4.43 


6.29 


6.05 


Children and other dependents 
(items 13-14) 


1.06 


1.15 


.77 


.78 


1.85 


1.10 


Schooling (items 15, 16, 
19-21, 28) 


2.94 


3.29 


2.88 


2.52 


4.05 


3.12 


General reading material 
(item 17-18) 


.93 


1.11 


.68 


.72 


1.69 


1.02 


Recreation, hobbies, and 
and pets (items 22, 23, 31) 


5.93 


4.71 


5.65 


4.57 


5.50 


5.31 


Transportation (items 24-25) 


8.82 


11.14 


16.39 


5.90 


9.78 


9.98 


Gifts (item 26) 


2.32 


2.55 


3.77 


1.61 


2.44 


2.43 


Organizational dues (item 27) 


.35 


.35 


.51 


.21 


.43 


.35 


Insurance (item 29) 


.46 


1.82 


1.24 


.48 


1.50 


1.14 


Debt retirement (item 30) 


4.83 


4.13 


12.17 


2.02 


2.05 


4.48 


Miscellaneous (item 32) 


2.68 


4.21 


5.12 


2.65 


2.54 


3.44 



* 

For an explanation of the categories ^hich make up each category sub-group, 
see the particular category numbers in the previous table. 
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Average Weekly Expendit ure by Ca tegories Based on Average 
Number Reporting^ Any Expendi t u r e on an Item 



Category 


Mean 

Expenditure 


Base 


1 . 


Meals purchased 


$ 4.71 


118 


2. 


Board contract payment 


120.35 


5 


3. 


Groceries 


25.93. 


88 


4. 


Rent or mortgage 


78.42 


13 


5. 


Room contract payment 


39.60 


6 


6. 


Other rental 


11.05 


16 


7. 


Household operation 


13.09 


13 


8. 


Household furnishings 


10*. 92 


11 


9. 


Personal care 


3,44 


53 


10. 


Medical care 


11.70 


16 


11. 


Laundry and cleaning 


1.87 


54 


12. 


Clothing 


14.68 


46 


13. 


Child-related expenses 


13.83 


7 


14. 


Support expenses 


9.15 


5 


15. 


Tuition and fees 


39.05 


4 


16. 


Textbooks 


7.25 


14 


17. 


Other books 


4.11 


16 


18. 


Magazines and papers 


1.28 


52 


19. 


School supplies 


1.38 


26 


20. 


Miscellaneous academic expenses 


3.42 


11 


21. 


Extra-university schooling 


5.41 


2 


22. 


Recreation and entertainment 


5.31 


61 


23. 


Hobbies and activities 


8.61 


24 


24. 


Car expenses 


17.97 


56 


25. 


Other transportation 


5.81 


56 


26. 


Gifts and contributions 


5.54 


55 


27. 


Organizational dues 


8.37 


5 


28. 


Professional/vocational expenses 


13.43 


5 


29. 


Insurance except automobile 


22.37 


5 


30. 


Debt retirement 


84. 30 


7 


31. 


Pets 


3.80 


6 


32. 


Miscellaneous 


7.14 


27 
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Weekly Means of Expen ditures by Cat egory 
(Base: All Respondents) 







Week 
_L 


Week 

2 


Week 

3 


Week 

4 


Week 

5 


Week 

6 


1. 


Meals purchased 


$3.80 


$3.02 


$4.43 


$4.57 


$3.86 


$3.90 


2. 


Board contract payment 


6.72 


4.62 


4.61 


1.54 


1.39 


2.20 


3. 


Groceries 


8.15 


6.28 


7.83 


8.17 


8.04 


8.01 


4. 


Rent or mortgage 


2.98 


4.86 


21.98 


9.07 


2.52 


1.70 


5. 


Room contract payment 


0.00 


0.13 


4.27 


1.52 


4.34 


1.72 


6. 


Other rentals 


1.21 


1.37 


1 .60 


0.64 


1.79 


0.90 


7. 


Car expenses 


9.82 


2.53 


9.01 


6.32 


5.77 


9.62 


8. 


Other transportation 


2.70 


2.53 


2.37 


2.37 


2. 18 


2. 10 


9. 


Clothing 


3.13 


5.94 


6.59 


5.24 


4.58 


4.24 


10. 


Laundry and cleaning 


0.72 


0.92 


0.81 


0.91 


0.72 


0.62 


11. 


Recreation and enter- 
tainment 


3.83 


4.16 


4.04 


2.41 


2.72 


3.97 


12. 


Hobbies and activities 


1.55 


2.01 


1.30 


1.98 


1.43 


0.88 


13. 


Pets 


0.08 


0.03 


0.31 


0.10 


0.28 


0.08 


14. 


Debt retirement 


12.31 


3.95 


3.90 


5.94 


2.40 


0.72 


15. 


Tuition and fees 


0.62 


2.58 


1.22 


0.78 


0.68 


0.58 


16. 


Textbooks 


1.81 


0.52 


0.60 


0.31 


0.76 


0.86 


17. 


School supplies 


0.29 


0.18 


0.25 


0.30 


0.31 


0.21 


18. 


Miscellaneous academic 
expenses 


0.26 


0.08 


0.25 


0.39 


0.38 


0.19 


19. 


lixtra-univers i ty 
school ing 


0.00 


0.06 


0.01 


0.08 


0.49 


0.18 


20. 


Profess ion a l/> r oca tional 
expenses 


0.09 


1.06 


1.53 


0.41 


0.06 


0.36 


21. 


Household operation 


0.94 


0.63 


1.66 


1.41 


2.10 


1.00 


22. 


Household furnishings 


0.34 


0.64 


0.98 


1.44 


1.46 


0.42 


23. 


Personal care 


1.23 


1.06 


1.80 


1.40 


1.34 


1.09 


24. 


Medical care 


1.06 


0.41 


0.97 


2.28 


0.97 


3.21 


25. 


Child-related expenses 


1.48 


0.02 


0.84 


1.32 


0.72 


0.29 


26. 


Support expenses 


0.16 


0.26 


0.54 


0.20 


0.35 


0.10 


27. 


Other books 


0.51 


0.38 


0.72 


0.31 


0.68 


0. 29 


28. 


Magazines and papers 


0.49 


0.34 


0.67 


0.40 


0.51 


0.51 


29. 


Gifts and contributions 


2.28 


1.14 


1.86 


5.44 


1.43 


1.55 



o 
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30. Organizational dues 

31. Insurance, except 

automobi le 

32. Miscellaneous 



Week 


Week 


Week 


1 


2 


3 


$0.51 


$0.15 


$0,07 


0.36 


0.21 


1.82 


0.47 


0.18 


0,39 



Week 


Week 


Week 


_4 


5 


6 


$0,24 


$0.37 


$0.84 


0.83 


0.69 


1.30 


0.37 


0.26 


2.46 



See Appendix B for details of standard deviations. 
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Table 24 



Weekly Means of Expenditures by Category 



Category 


Week 

1 


Week 

2 


Week 

3 


Week 

4 


Week 

5 


Week 

6 


1 . 


Meals purchased 


$ 4.94 


$ 4.42 


$ 3.00 $ 6.12 


$ 4.88 $ 4.90 


2. 


Board contract payment 


349.50 


146.33 


81.10 


41.50 


31.14 


72.50 


3. 


Groceries 


12.28 


9.48 


11.39 


12.49 


98.06 


11.88 


4. 


Rent or mortgage 


62.00 


92.40 


99.18 


81.67 


79.00 


56.25 


5. 


Room contract payment 


00.00 


12.00 


57.77 


35.29 


75.78 


56.75 


6 , 


Other rentals 


7.84 


11.84 


12.21 


9.41 


11.70 


13.28 


7, 


Car expenses 


25.52 


7.06 


21 .13 


14.84 


13.32 


25.92 


8 . 


Other transportation 


6.10 


6.00 


5.49 


5.99 


5.52 


5.79 


9. 


Clothing 


10.49 


16.60 


16.56 


15.42 


15.31 


13.67 


10. 


Laundry and cleaning 


1.82 


2.30 


1.71 


2.58 


2.19 


1.60 


11. 


Recreation and 
entertainment 


5.95 


7.20 


7.90 


5.75 


5.08 


8.06 


12. 


Hobbies and activities 


8.06 


10.04 


7.15 


9.74 


8.34 


8.31 


13. 


Pets 


1.30 


3.00 


7.87 


1.73 


7.28 


1 .60 


14. 


Debt retirement 


182.86 


62.50 


62.46 


120.38 


53.86 


23.75 


15. 


Tuition and fees 


32.00 


81.67 


42.80 


25.40 


26.75 


25.67 


16. 


Textbooks 


9.92 


3.49 


5.88 


5.63 


9.12 


9.47 


17. 


School supplies 


1.08 


1.05 


1.21 


1.96 


1.75 


1.25 


18. 


Miscellaneous academic 
expenses 


2.72 


1.95 


2.62 


5.28 


5.44 


2.49 


19. 


Extra university schooling 0.00 


3.00 


1.50 


6.40 


15.46 


6.10 


20. 


Professional /vocational 
expenses 


1.96 


20.20 


33.75 


10.93 


1.82 


11.90 


21. 


Household operation 


8.11 


8.54 


17.22 


16.31 


16.46 


11.91 


22. 


Household furnishings 


7.00 


7.55 


10.82 


17.91 


15.23 


6.99 


23. 


Personal care 


3.28 


3.16 


4.45 


3.60 


3.51 


2.67 


24. 


Medical care 


9.22 


4.85 


12.19 


15.37 


8.43 


20.18 


25. 


Child-related expenses 


30.80 


2.00 


11.30 


16.50 


16.03 


6.37 


26 


Support expenses 


5.47 


12.10 


8.64 


16.35 


9.12 


3.22 


27. 


Other books 


3.53 


4.00 


6.04 


2.67 


4.62 


3.80 
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Table 24 (Cent.) 







Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 


Week 






1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


28. 


Magazines and newspapers 1.46 


0.86 


1.64 


1.06 


1.30 


1.38 


29. 


Gifts 


7.19 


3.87 


4.90 


8.64 


4.31 


4.35 


30. 


Organizational dues 


10.70 


2.90 


3.05 


9.75 


11.60 


12.24 


31. 


Insurance, except 
















automobi le 


12.33 


10.00 


29.18 


26.80 


27.25 


28.67 


32. 


Miscellaneous 


2.21 


1.19 


1.60 


1.88 


1.58 


12.00 


Base 


: Number reporting any 


expenditure 


in that 


i tem 


for a ] 


particular 


week. 



See Appendix C for details of standard deviations and bases. 
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D. Major Categori e s of Weekly Expenditure 

1 . Food 

The weekly variation was fairly high for board contracts (Table 
23). But as Table 24 shows, the variation decreases if the number 
reporting an expenditure for that item is taken as the base. 

2. Housing 

Rent was the major contributor to this group of expenditures 
every week. Week 3, which included the first of May, showed the 
highest means for all these items. 

3. Transport 

0 

Car expenses account for mos f of the expenditures in this 
group (for the entire sample). The weekly variation is sometimes 
high for transportation (week 2 has the lowest means) , 

4. Other items 

Variations are sometimes noticeable in other items, for example, 
debt retirement (week 1) and clothing (week 3) (Table 23). Many of 
these items show a different pattern in Table 24 since the base 
figure changes each week. 

c 



o 
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VI. 

CONCLUSIONS 



A. Summary of findings 

1. Response 

It is clear that the likelihood of participation in the weekly 
summation of income and expenditure information was largely determined 
by an initial commitment to participate and that this commitment was 
represented by the completion of the Initial Questionnaire. The 
disappointingly low rates of response for the Diary or Final Question- 
naire may be indicative of the problems associated with this pilot 
study. They are also, however, deceptive in that among those who 
returned the Initial Questionnaire, subsequent response rates were 
uniformly high. In effect, the key factor responsible for the overall 
low response rate appears to be the failure to elicit an initial 
commitment from a high r proportion of eligible sample members. 

Some differences in the response rate characterized the cohorts, 
but there is little evidence that these differences were due to any- 
thing other than events and circumstances extraneous to the study 
itself. The fact that Cohort II had a somewhat lower response rate 
seems to be primarily due to the fact that it began at the beginning 
of the student strike and closer to the end of the term for the Urbana 
students. Similarly, differences between campuses seem to be primarily 
due to the fact that these circumstances had a lesser impact on the 
Medical Campus (where the response rate was somewhat higher) than at 
either the Chicago Circle or Urbana campus. 
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Apart from the cohort and campus differences, few factors seem 
to influence the variation in response rates previously noted. 

Among those students who responded to the Initial Questionnaire, 
few of the traditional characteristics associated with response 
appeared to exert much influence on the likelihood of completing the 
diaries or Final Questionnaire. Not surprisingly, a telephone call 
at the outset of the study to encourage participation increased the 
likelihood of participation. 

In terms of the larger question of the determinants influencing 
partial response as opposed to consistent non-response, several 
factors seem to contribute to an explanation, though a full explana- 
tion must clearly be based upon factors other than those measured 
in this study. Nonetheless, non-response bias seemed to operate 
in the direction of underrepresentation in the sample of students 
living in owned houses or with parents/relatives. 

2, Respondent Profiles and Expenditure Data 

Since relatively few characteristics distinguished respondents 
from non-respondents, the profile of respondents in both cohorts 
closely resembles that of the student body as a whole. The majority 
of respondents were single, male, white, U.S. residents under 22 
years of age. Most married respondents had spouses who were working 
and not studying full time. While few had dependents, there was a 
general concern about finances. 
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Approximately half of the students had a to: 1 income per tern 
of *1,000 or less. Not surpiisingly , then > over 40 percent had applied 
for financial aid. About as many felt they could not finish school 
on their current income, or could do so only if they received loans. 

In terms of Diary data, the average expenditure per week per 
student was about $71.88; the average income $68.95. While this 
does not mean that income fell short of expenditure levels for all 
or even most students, it does indicate that financial concern is 
supported by fact. 

Few, but consistent differences were obtained between cohorts. 
Cohort II had slightly higher income and expenditure levels than 
Cohort I. This difference is complemented by differences in such 
income-related characteristics as a higher proportion of students 
with employed spouses, and such expense-related items as a higher 
number of dependents per supporting student in Cohort II. 

More interesting were the few systematic differences between 
campuses. The Urbana campus has the lowest income and expenditure 
levels, both overall and for major category-groups such as food, 
transportation, clothing and recreation. On the other hand, the 
few differences between the two Chicago campuses were also intuitively 
acceptable. For example, housing costs were higher for the Medical 
Center while transportation was higher for Chicago Circle. 

Finally, considerable variation between weeks in several 
categories of expenditure existed. While many of these differences 
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are restricted to "atypical” and/or infrequent categories of expense, 
variations usually show up in a panel study. 

B. Implication for Broader Study 

1. Feasibility 

The objective of this study was to assess the feasibility and 
outline the overall design of tfte broader study which would cover 
both a longer time period and a number of different institutions. 

The pilot study clearly indicates a number of guidelines for 
the design of such a study. To begin with, it appears that such 
a study is in fact feasible. In view of the rapidity with which 
the fieldwork was undertaken following the long-deferred notifica- 
tion of available funds, an initial response of nearly 50 percent 
was attained. While this response is lower than would normally be 
tolerable, ther.' is little doubt that a more thoroughly prepared 
presentation of the purposes of the study to the respondents and 
a more consistent attempt to follow up initial non-respondents would 
lead to a much higher level of initial commitment to the panel. 

Given an initial commitment, subsequent rates of cooperation have 
been documented to be quite high. Despite the fact that the student 
strike occurred during the lives of both cohorts, no Diary was 
returned by less than 75 percent of those who initially responded 
to the Initial Questionnaire. 

Furthermore, despite the fact that the Diary proved too complex 
and time consuming for many students, the resultant data suggest that 
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the approach is sensitive to variations in patterns of expenditure 
and income that might not otherwise be recalled, in a one-shot 
cross-sectional survey. 

Detailed below are several specific points which should be 
taken into consideration in designing a larger study of student 
finances . 



2. Design Considerations 

a. Sample Frame and Sampling Procedures. The sample 
frame established for this pilot was a student directory compiled 
several months prior to the onset of the study and, therefore, one 
which provided an inaccurate representation of the student body 
due to the intervening turnover in population. One clear conse- 
quence of this turnover was the fact that a relatively high pro- 
portion of the initial sample was ineligible for the study. An 
unmeasured consequence was that others, who on the other hand were, 
eligible, were sys temat ical ly excluded from the sampling procedures. 

For a larger study samples should be drawn from student lists which 
have been updated to the time of the establishment of a given cohort. 

b. Panel Duration and Cohort Design. One obvious lesson 
that the pilot study has taught us is that the best time for the start 
of the stud) itself is the beginning of a semester, the other cohorts 
following in sequential and overlapping order. The original pro- 
posal envisaged a twelve-week run for each cohort, with the idea 

that five such cohorts would cover an entire academic year. While 
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we have not tested the twelve-week idea, comments of both respondents 
and non-respondents indicated that many found even the duration 
f ed a trying one. It would, therefore, be best to stick to a 
six-week duration for analytical design and purposes, though two 
or more cohorts might be requested to continue for longer periods 
as an experimental measure. 



c. Introduction to the Study and the Stimulation of Initial 



Response, Perhaps the most useful aspect of the pilot study was 
the clear indication that the stimulation of an initial commitment 
is critical to the overall response rate. It is clearly in this 
procedural area that efforts need to be strengthened. 

To begin with, the amount of publicity about the nature and 
scope of the study should be maximized. In the pilot study it 
was impossible to generate a 'press’ 1 to offset the brief intro- 
duction to the study which left many students uncertain about the 
nature, and probably the legitimacy, of the study itself. 

In addition to an increased sensitivity to public relations, 
during the first two weeks of each cohort every effort must be 
expended on rhe following procedures: 



(1) Contact each sample member by telephone or by mail 
(for those who don’t have telephones) shortly after 
the receipt of the initial explanation of the study. 
Such a procedure, though costly in time and other 
resources, will be required to offset the greater 
than average chance that sample members will simply 
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overlook the importance of timing to the success 
of the study and simply forget to participate. 

One of the most frequent comments given by 
both respondents and non-respondents is that they 
forgot to fill in or mail the Diaries. The problem 
is, thus, not necessarily unwillingness to parti- 
cipate, but lack of motivation. Further, comments 
from the students indicate that many were unclear 
about specific portions of the study or of its purpose. 
Such questions can be discussed and doubts resolved 
over the telephone by an interviewer, as has been 
done in recent studies at the Survey Research 
Laboratory . 

(2) Send a postcard reminder to ev^ry sample member 
near the end of the first diar> week. 

(3) Follow up each sample member who fails to respond 
to the first week's diary with both a reminder and 

a brief information Questionnaire in order to assess 
the nature and magnitude of bias due to non-response. 

(4) Send a postcard reminder near the end of the second 
diary week and reinforce the schedule of subsequent 
diary return days. For weeks beyond the second, 
only those who fail to respond need be contacted 
with a request to continue in the panel. 
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d. Diary Forms and Questionnaires. Because the pilot 
study served effectively as a pretest for all forms, several specific 
modifications are recommended. For example, the categories of expense 
and income sources need to be revised and simplified along the 
directions indicated below: 

(1) Categories which are typically paid on a weekly or 
monthly basis should be accompanied by instructions 
for entering them only when they are actually paid; 
for example, tuition and fees, or room and board 
contracts . 

(2) Where two categories are paid together, such as room 
and board contracts, the method of entering such com- 
binations should be clarified. 

(3) More items r.eed to be included in the "Speci fications" 
sheet for s 3 of the categories. For example, the 
place for cigarette expenses should be clarified. 

The questionnaires also need some modifications. The pilot 
study results indicate the utility of specific questions and can 
be used as guidelines for the revised questionnaires. 

3. Time and Cost Estimates 

From the planning stage in March, 1970, to the reporting stage 
in January, 1971, the pilot study has taken eleven months. For 
various reasons, little could be done during the summer period. 

For the broader study a 3-month planning period should precede the 
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9 months data collection period, followed by about 6 to 10 months 
of analysis. In all, the study would require about two years. If 
it is to begin in Fall, 1971, the planning should start before the 
Summer of 1971. 

The total time spent on this study by senior staff of the 
Survey Research Laboratory including the end of December, 1970, 
was S61 hours; other staff spent 2313 hours. Other costs up to 
this date were $3,000. 
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Appendix Table A 

Number Returning the Diary Each Ke ek 



Cohort 



1 


2 


Both 


104 


- 


104 


95 


- 


95 


89 


87 


176 


85 


77 


162 


81 


76 


157 


70 


62 


152 
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Appendix Table B 

Weekly Average Expenditures and Standard Deviations 



Week 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Coefficient 

of 

Variation 


Msals Purchased 


April 13 


$ 3.80 


$ 4.08 


107% 


April 20 


3.02 


4.06 


134 


April 27 


4.43 


5.83 


132 


May 4 


4.S7 


* . 34 


117 


May 11 


3.86 


5.15 


133 


May 18 


3.90 


4.99 


128 


Board Contract Payment 


April 13 


6.72 


48.23 


718 


April 20 


4.62 


33.45 


724 


April 27 


4.61 


26.44 


574 


May 4 


1.54 


10.45 


678 


May 11 


1.39 


6.74 


485 


May 18 


2.20 


15.44 


702 


Grocei xes 


April 13 


8.15 


11.31 


139 


April 20 


6.28 


11.24 


17? 


April 27 


7.83 


11.74 


150 


May 4 


8.17 


12.96 


159 


May 11 


8.04 


12.25 


152 


May 18 


8.01 


14.96 


137 


Rent or Mortgage 


April 13 


2.98 


15.73 


528 


April 20 


4.86 


27.40 


564 


April 27 


21.98 


46.22 


210 


May 4 


9.07 


28.72 


317 


May 11 


2.52 


17.65 


700 


May 18 


1.70 


13.80 


812 
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Appendix Table B (cont.) 



§ 

Week 

Room Contract Paymen t 

April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 

Other Rentals 

April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 1 8 
Car Expenses 

April 13 
April 20 
Apv^l 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 

Other Transportation 

April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 



Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Coefficient 
of Variation 


$ 0.00 


$ 0,00 


000% 


0.13 


1.23 


946 


4.27 


23.63 


553 


1.52 


9.45 


622 


4.34 


33.51 


772 


1.72 


12.14 


706 


1.21 


4.52 


374 


1.37 


4.98 


364 


1.60 


5.19 


324 


0.64 


2.91 


455 


1.79 


5.13 


286 


0.90 


4.17 


463 


9,82 


30.04 


306 


2.53 


4.95 


196 


9.03 


20.95 


232 


6.32 


20.50 


324 


5.77 


11.99 


208 


9.62 


32.71 


340 


2.70 


5.73 


212 


2.53 


8.13 


321 


2.37 


5.82 


246 


2.37 


6. 15 


259 


2.18 


6.24 


286 


2.10 


5.97 


284 
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Appendix Table B ^Cont.) 



Coefficient 



Week 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Variation 


Clothing 










April 13 




$ 3.13 


$ 7.08 


226% 


April 20 




5.94 


12.46 


210 


April 2 7 




6.59 


14.86 


225 


May 4 




5.2^ 


11.75 


224 


May 11 




4.S8 


12.35 


27C 


May 18 




4.24 


10.25 


242 


Laundry and 


Cleaning 








April 13 




0.72 


2.08 


289 


April 20 




0.92 


2.11 


229 


April 27 




0.81 


1 . hi 


206 


May 4 




0.91 


2.18 


240 


May 1 1 




0.72 


1.86 


258 


May 18 




0.62 


1.28 


206 


Recreation and Entertainment 

C 






April 13 




3.83 


'5.13 


134 


April 20 




4.16 


8.08 


194 


April 27 




4.04 


10.63 


263 


May 4 




2.41 


4.98 


207 


May 11 




2.72 


4.24 


156 


May 18 




3.97 


10.40 


262 


Hobbies and 


Activities 








April 13 




1.55 


7.18 


463 


April 20 




2.01 


10.88 


541 


April 27 




1.30 


4.97 


382 


May 4 




1.9 


8.62 


435 


May 11 




1.43 


8.33 


582 


May 18 




0.88 


4.43 


503 
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Appendix Table B (cont 0 



Week 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Coe ff icient 
of Variation 


Pets 


April 15 


$ 0.08 


$ 0.38 


475 % 


April 20 


0.03 


0.31 


1033 


April 27 


0.31 


3.05 


984 


May 4 


0.10 


0.61 


610 


May 11 


0.28 


2.27 


811 


May 18 


0.08 


0.56 


70C 


Debt Retirement 


April 13 


12.31 


08.64 


801 


April 20 


3.95 


18.33 


464 


April 27 


3.90 


22.96 


589 


May 4 


5.94 


48. 19 


811 


May 11 


2.40 


13.43 


560 


May 18 


0.72 


4.14 


575 


Tuition and Fees 


April 13 


0.62 


4.72 


761 


April 20 


2.58 


20 96 


812 


April 27 


1.22 


S. 26 


677 


May 4 


0.78 


5.19 


665 


May 11 


0.68 


4.97 


731 


May 18 


0.58 


4.16 


717 


Textbooks 


April 13 


1.81 


5.63 


311 


April 20 


0.52 


1.47 


283 


April 27 


0.60 


2.63 


4 38 


May 4 


0.31 


1.78 


574 


May 11 


0.76 


3.41 


449 


May 18 


0.86 


3.64 


473 
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Appendix Table B (cont.) 





Average 


Standard 


Coefficient 


Week 


Expenditure 


Devi ation 


of Variation 


School Supplies 








April 13 


$ 0.29 


$ 0.76 


262% 


April 20 


0.18 


0.48 


267 


April 27 


0.25 


0.66 


264 


May 4 


o 

O 


1.26 


420 


May 11 


0.31 


1 . 06 


342 


May 18 


0.21 


0.61 


290 


Miscellaneous Academic Expenses 






April 13 


0.26 


1.38 


531 


April 20 


0.08 


0.56 


700 


April 27 


0.25 


1.08 


432 


May 4 


0.39 


2.30 


590 


May 11 


0.38 


2.94 


774 


May 18 


0. 19 


1.23 


647 


Extra University Schooling 








April 13 


$ 0.00 


$ 0.0 0 


000 


April 20 


0.06 


0.52 


867 


April 27 


0.01 


0.11 


100 


May 4 


0.08 


0.82 


1025 


May 1 1 


0.49 


3.50 


714 


May 18 


0.18 


1.76 


978 


Professional/Vocational Expenses 






April 13 


$ 0.09 


$ 0.54 


600 


April 20 


1.06 


5.37 


507 


April 27 


1.53 


0.83 


642 


May 4 


0.41 


2.47 


602 


May 11 


0.06 


0.38 


633 


May 18 


0.36 


2.90 


806 
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Week 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Coefficient 

of 

Variation 


Household Operation 


April 13 


$ 0.94 


$ 3.63 


386% 


April 20 


0.63 


3.25 


516 


April 27 


1.66 


8.90 


536 


May 4 


1.41 


5.35 


379 


May 11 


2.10 


9.35 


445 


May 18 


1.00 


4.59 


459 


Household Furnishings 


April 13 


$ 0.34 


$ 2.04 


600 


April 20 


0.64 


4.02 


628 


April 27 


0.98 


4.67 


476 


May 4 


1.44 


9.20 


639 


May 11 


1.46 


10.09 


691 


May 18 


0.42 


2.99 


712 


Personal Care 


April 13 


1.23 


2.89 


235 


April 20 


1.06 


2.21 


208 


April 27 


1.80* 


6.39 


355 


May 4 


1.40 


2.89 


206 


May 11 


1.34 


3.71 


277 


May 18 


1.09 


1.86 


171 


Medical Care 


April 13 


1.06 


4.77 


450 


April 20 


0.41 


1.88 


458 


April 27 


0.97 


5.24 


540 


May 4 


2.28 


13 38 


587 


May 11 


0.97 


4.13 


426 


May 18 


3.21 


16.56 


516 



Q 
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Appendix Table B (cont.) 





Average 


Standard 


Coefficient 


Week 


Expenditure 


Deviation 


of Variatioi 


Child-Related Expenses 


April 13 


$ 1.48 


$ 9.39 


634% 


April 20 


0.02 


0.20 


1000 


April 27 


0.84 


4.00 


476 


May 4 


1.32 


8.09 


613 


May 11 


0.72 


4.50 


597 


May 18 


0.29 


1.90 


683 


Support Expenses 


April 13 


0.16 


1.29 


806 


April 20 


0.26 


1.75 


6>3 


April 27 


0.54 


3.55 


657 


May 4 


0.20 


2.21 


1105 


May 11 


0.35 


2.32 


663 


May 18 


0. 10 


0.74 


740 


Other Books 


April 13 


0.51 


2.06 


404 


April 20 


0.38 


2.05 


539 


April 27 


0.72 


3.67 


510 


May 4 


0.31 


1.18 


381 


May 11 


0.68 


2 14 


315 


May 18 


0.29 


1.51 


521 


Magazines and Papers 


April 13 


0.49 


2.11 


431 


April 20 


0.34 


0.68 


200 


April 27 


0.67 


1.70 


254 


May 4 


0.40 


0.80 


200 


May 11 


0.51 


1.50 


294 


May 18 


0.51 


1.44 


282 
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Week 

Gifts and Contribution ^ 

April 13 

April 20 

April 27 

May 4 

May 11 

May 18 

Organizational Dues 

April 13 

April 20 

April 27 

May 4 

May 11 

^ May 18 

Insurance Except Automobile 

April 13 

April 20 

April 27 

May 4 

May 11 

May 18 

Miscellaneous 
April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 



Coefficient 
of Variation 



$2.28 


$11.16 


489% 


1.14 


3.81 


334 


1.86 


4.32 


232 


5.44 


10.15 


186 


1.43 


3.55 


248 


1.55 


4.14 


267 


0.51 


3.36 


659 


0.15 


0.89 


593 


0.07 


0.55 


786 


0.24 


2.76 


1150 


0.37 


2.75 


743 


0.84 


4.24 


505 


0.36 


2.51 


697 


0.21 


1.56 


743 


1.82 


8.24 


453 


0.83 


6.14 


740 


0.69 


5.57 


807 


1.30 


7.76 


597 


0.47 


1 .68 


357 


0.18 


0.57 


317 


0.39 


1.32 


338 


0.37 


1.39 


376 


0.26 


1.01 


388 


2.46 


9.73 


396 



Appendix Table B (cont.) 



Average 

Expenditure 



Standard 

Deviation 



t 



Base is ail respondents. 
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Appendix Table C 

Weekly Average Expenditures and Standard Deviations 



Average Standard 



Week 

Meals Purchased 


Expenditure 


Deviation 


Base 


April 13 


$4.94 


$3.99 


80 


April 20 


4.42 


4.24 


65 


April 27 


3,00 


0.00 


212 


May 4 


6.12 


5.36 


121 


May 11 


4.88 


5.35 


124 


May 18 


4.90 


5.14 


105 


Board Contract Payment 


April 13 


349.50 


0.71 


2 


April 20 


146.33 


146.55 


3 


April 27 


81.10 


81.82 


10 


May 4 


41.50 


39.08 


6 


May 11 


31.14 


9.92 


7 


May 18 


72.50 


60. 15 


4 


Groceries 


April 13 


12.28 


11.93 


69 


April 20 


9.48 


12.68 


63 


April 27 


11.39 


12.65 


121 


May 4 


12.49 


14.25 


106 


May 11 


11.59 


13.25 


109 


May 18 


11.88 


16.93 


89 
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t 



Week 

Rent or Mortgage 
April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 

Room Contract Payment 
Apn ' 13 

^ April 20 

April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 

Ot her Rentals 
April 13 
April 20 
April 27 
May 4 
May 11 
May 18 

Q 



O 




Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


$62.00 


$42.40 


5 


92.40 


86.77 


5 


99. 18 


44.50 


39 


81.67 


39. 18 


18 


79.00 


67.77 


5 


56.25 


64.98 


4 



00.00 


00.00 


00 


12.00 


00.00 


1 


57.77 


69.24 


13 


35.29 


31.73 


7 


75.78 


125.73 


9 


56.75 


47.68 


4 



7.84 


9.20 


16 


11.84 


9.86 


11 


12.21 


8.86 


23 


9.41 


6.78 


11 


11.70 


7.56 


24 


13.28 


10.00 


9 
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Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



Week 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


Car Expenses 








April 


13 


$25.52 


$44.40 


40 


Apri 1 


20 


7.06 


6.07 


34 


April 


27 


21.13 


27.89 


75 


May 


4 


14.84 


29.45 


69 


May 


11 


13.32 


15.26 


68 


May 


18 


25.92 


49.89 


45 


Other Transportation 








April 


13 


6.10 


7.35 


46 


April 


20 


6.00 


11.74 


40 


April 


27 


5.49 


7.86 


76 


May 


4 


5.99 


8.63 


64 


May 


11 


5.52 


8.59 


62 


May 


18 


5.79 


8.81 


48 


Clothing 








April 


13 


10.49 


9.61 


31 


Apri 1 


20 


16.60 


16.13 


34 


April 


27 


16.56 


19.81 


70 


May 


4 


15.42 


15.86 


55 


May 


11 


15.31 


18.70 


47 


May 


18 


13.66 


14.56 


41 



8G 










Average Standard 



Week 


Expenditure 


Deviation 


Base 


Laundry and Cleaning 


April 13 


$1.82 


$3.01 


41 


April 20 


2.30 


2.84 


38 


April 27 


1.71 


2.10 


83 


May 4 


2.58 


3.04 


57 


May 1 1 


2.19 


2.70 


52 


May 18 1.60 

Recreation and Entertainment 


1.63 


51 


April 13 


5.95 


5.32 


67 


April 20 


7.20 


9.56 


55 


April 27 


7.90 


13.84 


90 


May 4 


5.75 


6.33 


68 


May 11 


5.08 


4.65 


84 


May 18 


8.06 


13.71 


65 


Hobbies and Activities 


April 13 


8.06 


14.98 


20 


April 20 


10.04 


23.08 


19 


Aprii 27 


7.15 


9.82 


32 


May 4 


9.74 


17.21 


33 


May 11 


8.34 


18.89 


27 


May 18 


8.31 


11.45 


14 
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Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



Week 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviatiot 






Pets 


April 13 


$1.30 


$1.05 


April 20 


3.00 


0.00 


April 27 


7.87 


14.22 


May 4 


1.73 


2.08 


May 1 1 


7.28 


9.96 


May 18 


1.60 


1.97 


Debt Retirement 


April 13 


182.86 


361.45 


April 20 


62.50 


43.91 


April 27 


62.46 


72.15 


May 4 


120.38 


194.11 


May 11 


53.86 


38.19 


May 18 


23.75 


4.50 


Tuition and Fees 


April 13 


32-00 


16.97 


April 20 


81.67 


104.71 


April 27 


42.80 


27.51 


May 4 


25.40 


17.42 


May 11 


26.75 


18.79 


May 18 


25.67 


12.90 
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o 



0 




Week 

Textbooks 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


April 


13 


$9.92 


$9.81 


19 


April 


20 


3.49 


2.11 


14 


April 


27 


5.88 


6.21 


18 


May 


4 


5.63 


5.52 


9 


May 


11 


9.12 


8.30 


13 


May 


18 


9.47 


8.29 


12 



School Supplies 



April 


13 


1.08 


1.15 


28 


April 


20 


1.05 


0.70 


16 


April 


27 


1.21 


0.98 


36 


May 


4 


1.96 


2.69 


25 


May 


11 


1.75 


1.99 


28 


May 


18 


1.25 


0.97 


22 


Miscellaneous Academic 


Expenses 






April 


13 


2.72 


3.81 


10 


April 


20 


1.95 


2.25 


4 


April 


27 


2.62 


2.51 


17 


May 


4 


S .28 


7.03 


12 


May 


11 


S. 44 


10.25 


11 


May 


18 


2.49 


3.94 


10 



89 
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Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



Week 


Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


Extra University Schooling 






April 13 


$0.00 


$0.00 


00 


ApTil 20 


3.00 


2.83 


2 


April 27 


1,50 


0.00 


1 


May 4 


6.40 


5.09 


2 


May 11 


15.46 


13.68 


5 


May 18 


6.10 


9.32 


4 


Professional/Vocational Expenses 






April 13 


1.96 


1.68 


5 


April 20 


20.20 


13.95 


5 


April 77 


33.75 


34.26 


8 


May 4 


10.93 


7.67 


6 


May 11 


1.82 


1.25 


5 


May 18 


11.90 


13.61 


4 


Household Operation 








April 13 


8.11 


7.75 


12 


April 20 


8.54 


9.29 


7 


April 27 


17.22 


24.14 


17 


May 4 


16.31 


9.61 


14 


May 11 


16.46 


21.65 


20 


May 18 


11.91 


11.52 


11 
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Week 

Household Furnishings 


April 


13 


April 


20 


Apri 1 


27 


May 


4 


May 


11 


May 


18 


Personal Care 


Apri 1 


13 


April 


20 


April 


27 


May 


4 


May 


11 


May 


18 


Medical Care 


April 


13 


April 


20 


April 


27 


May 


4 


May 


11 


May 


18 




Appendix Table C 


(Cont . ) 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


$7.00 


$6.97 


5 


7.55 


12,55 


8 


10.82 


11.88 


16 


17.91 


28.55 


13 


15.23 


30.15 


15 


6.99 


10.71 


8 



3.28 


3.96 


39 


3.16 


2.83 


32 


4.45 


9.:o 


71 


3.60 


3.70 


63 


3.51 


5.36 


60 


2.67 


2.07 


54 



9.22 


11.47 


12 


4.85 


4.78 


8 


12.19 


14.91 


14 


15.37 


32.31 


24 


8.43 


9.47 


18 


20.18 


37.90 


21 
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Week 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


Child- 


related Expenses 






April 


13 


$30.80 


$33.80 


5 


April 


20 


2.00 


0.00 


1 


April 


27 


11.30 


10.25 


13 


May 


4 


16.50 


24.65 


13 


May 


11 


16.03 


13.97 


7 


May 


18 


6.37 


7.50 


6 


Support Expenses 








April 


13 


5.47 


6.53 


3 


April 20 


12.10 


0.42 


2 


April 


27 


8.64 


11.98 


11 


May 


4 


16.35 


16.05 


2 


May 


11 


9.12 


8.50 


6 


May 


18 


3.22 


3.27 


4 


Other 


Books 








April 


13 


3.53 


4.45 


15 


April 


20 


4.00 


5.75 


9 


ApTi 1 


27 


6.04 


9.17 


21 


May 


4 


2.67 


2.40 


19 


May 


11 


4.62 


3.65 


23 


May 


18 


3.80 


4,30 


10 
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Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



c 



Week 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


Magazine 


and Papers 






April 


13 


$1.46 


$3.47 


35 


Apri 1 


20 


0.86 


0.86 


37 


April 


27 


1.64 


2.34 


72 


May 


4 


1.06 


0.99 


61 


May 


11 


1.30 


2.19 


61 


May 


18 


1.38 


2.11 


49 


Gifts 


and 


Contributions 







o 
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April 13 


7.19 


19.09 


33 


April 20 


3.87 


6.29 


28 


April 27 


4.90 


5.87 


67 


May 4 


8.64 


11.67 


102 


May 11 


4.31 


5.10 


52 


May 18 


4.35 


6.03 


47 


Organizational IXies 


April 13 


10.70 


12.41 


5 


April 20 


2.90 


2.92 


5 


April 27 


3.05 


2.37 


4 


May 4 


9.75 


16.84 


4 


liay 11 


11.60 


11.48 


5 


May 18 


12.24 

93 


11.74 


9 



Appendix Table C (Cont.) 



Week 




Average 

Expenditure 


Standard 

Deviation 


Base 


Insurance Except Automobile 






April 


13 


$12.33 


$10.12 


3 


April 


20 


10. oc 


5.66 


2 


April 


27 


29.18 


17.61 


11 


May 


4 


26.80 


25.48 


c 


May 


11 


27.25 


25.46 


4 


May 


18 


28.67 


25.22 


6 


Miscel laneous 








Apri 1 


13 


2,21 


3.14 


22 


April 


20 


1.19 


1.02 


14 


April 


27 


1.60 


2.30 


43 


May 


4 


1.88 


2.66 


32 


May 


11 


1,58 


2.05 


26 


May 


18 


12.00 


18.92 


27 


Bace: 


Number reporting an expenditure 


in that item 


for a particul 



week. 



O 
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STUDY OF STUDENT FINANCES No. 



(Circle the correct number or fill in the requested information for each question. ) 



1. What college are you enrolled in? 



2. What is your major field? 



U, 



c 



5a. 



6 . 



Class: (Circle one,) 

Freshman 1 

Sophomore . 2 

Junior 3 

Senior 4 

Beginning graduate (less than 8 units) . 5 

Advanced graduate (8 or more units, or 
a Master's degree). . . 6 

Professional (Law, Veterinary Medicine, 
Medicine, Dentistry) 7 

What is the highest degree you hold? 

High School diploma 1 

Bachelor's degree 2 

Master's degree . . . . 3 

Doctor of Philosophy degree 4 

Other (Specify) ]_ 5 

How many undergraduate hours are you taking this term? 
( E.g if fourj write *04; 1 if none 3 write ' 00 . '). . . 

How many graduate units are you taking this term? 
(E.g., if none, write '0.'), 

Age (ae of last birthday > 



15, 



18, 






O 
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(5-8) 

10/99 

12/99 

13/9 



14/9 

16/99 

17. 9 
19/99 
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* 7. Sex: 

t 



Male. 

Female 



1 

2 



8a. Do you own an automobile? 

Yes (Circle and answer 8b.) 1 

No (Circle and answer 8d.) 2 

(If "yes" to 8a.) 

b. Do you have it with you this term? 



Yes (Circle and skip to Q. 9.) ..... 1 
No (Circle and answer 8c. j 2 

(If "no" to 8b.) 



c. Do you have the use of a car this term? 

Yes 1 

No i 



o 



(If "no” to 8 a.) 

d. Do you have the use of a car this term? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



9. In what type of housing do you live? (Circle one.) 



Living with parent (s) , relative (s). . .01 

Sorority or fraternity house 02 

Cooperative house 03 

Unxversity residence hall 04 

Room (without kitchen) in private 

house OS 

Room and board in private house ... .06 

University-owned apartment 07 

Private apartment in multi-family 

dwelling 08 

House, personally ovmed or 

mortgaged 09 

House, rented 10 

Trailer, personally owned or buying * .11 

Trailer, rented 12 

Other (Specify) 7 7 




O 
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20 9 



21/9 



22/9 

0 



23/9 

0 



24/9 

0 



25,26/99 
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■ 10 . 

s 
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Do you have a roommate or share an apartment or trailer? 



Yes. 
No . 



11a. Is there anyone dependent upon you for financial support? 

Yes (Circle and answer lib 2 and d.) . 1 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 12.) 2 

(If "yes" to 11a .) 



0 



o 



b. How many children do you have who are financiarly 
dependent upon you? (If none> write ”0. n ). . . . 

c. How many people other than your children are 
financially dependent upon you? 

d. Who (other than your children)? (Answer "yes'* 
or "no" for each person.) 



r 



Yes 1 No 



Spouse. 

Father or. mother. » . ♦ 
Brother (s) or sister (s) 
Other relative (s) . . . 
Other (Specify) 



12. Marital status; (Circle one.) 



Single, never married (Circle and skip to 
Q. 17, f^ge 4.) 1 

Married, living with spouse 2 

Married, cemporarily separated from 

spouse (E.g., in service , etc.) ... 3 

Separated 4 

Widowed 5 

Divorced. 6 

13. How many years have you been (were you) married?. . . . 

(If you are presently rc<arried> skip to Q. 15.) 

14. If you are separated, widowed, or divorced, how many years 

has it been sin ce you were married? 

(Skip to 0. 1 7, page 4.) 



37 , 
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27/9 



28/9 



29/9 

30/9 



31/9 

32/9 

33/9 

34/9 

35/9 



36/9 



38/99 

00 

39/9 

0 
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(If you are single y separated * widowed or divorced , skip to Q . 17.) 

15a. If yo u are presently married , is your spouse a full-time student? 

Yes (Circle and answer ISb.) 1 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 16.) 2 

(If "yes" to 15a,) 



- b. Where is your spouse a full-time student? 



16a. Is your spouse employed? 

Yes (Circle and answer 16b.) 1 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 17.) 2 

(If "yes" to 16a. ) 



b. How many hours per week did your spouse usually work 
last month? No. of hours/week 



40/9 

0 



41/9 

0 



42/9 

0 



I 



43,44/99 

00 



[EVERYONE ANSWER) 

17. Are you the holder of a . 







[ Yes 


| No | 




a. 


Scholarship? 




2 


45/9 


b. 


Fellowship? ........ 




2 


46/9 


c. 


Assistantship? 




2 


47/9 


d. 


Grant? 


. . 1 


2 


48/9 


e. 


Other scholastic award 










( Specify ) 


1 


2 


49/9 



0 



u 
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yi8. Other than a scholarship, fellowship, assistantship or 

grant, are you working this term for any of the following 
types of nou-monetary compensation? 











\ Yes | 


No ] 








a. 


Free room 


1 


2 


50/9 






b. 


Free board. . , 


1 


2 


51/9 






c. 


Some meals per week, but 
not all 


1 


2 


52/9 






d. 


Tuition .......... 


1 


2 


53/9 






e. 


Fees. ........... 


1 


2 


54/9 






f. 


Other (Specify) 


1 


2 


55/9 


DO 

of 


you 

the 


expect to receive income this term from any 
following sources? 












! Yes) 


No | 








a. 


Full-time job 


1 


2 


56/9 






b. 


Part-time job 


1 


2 


57/9 






c. 


Earnings of spouse 


1 


2 


58/9 






a. 


From immediate family . . . 


1 


2 


59/9 






e. 


From other relatives. . . . 


1 


2 


60/9 






f. 


Income from G.I. Bill . . . 


1 


2 


61/9 






g. 


Income from dividends . . . 


1 


2 


62/9 






h. 


Interest on savings account 
or government bonds . . . 


1 


2 


63/9 






i. 


Income from cashing bonds 
or life insurance policy. 


1 


2 


64/9 






j. 


Repayment of loan you made 
to someone else ..... 


1 


2 


6 5/9 






k. 


Withdraw savings in savings 
or d ecking account . . . 


1 


2 


66/9 






1. 


Income from selling personal 
property 


1 


2 


67/9 






m. 


Other (Specify) 


1 


2 


68/9 




t 
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* 



20a. Are you receiving any financial help this term from relatives (other 
than your spouse) ? 



o 



Yes (Circle and answer 20b ~ e.)* * . . 1 
No (Circle and skip to Q. 21.) 2 

(If ''yes** to 20a, ) 



b. Which of the following types of financial help are 
you receiving? 

f HH No~l 



Lump sum remittance 1 2 

Monthly (or other regular) check. 1 2 

Occasional remittances 1 2 

Occasional gifts of groceries . . 1 2 

Laundry done 1 2 

Other (Specify) 1 2 



c. What is the relationship of the relative from whom 
you receive the most financial help? (Circle one.) 



Parent(s) or guardian(s) 1 

Brother (s) or sister (s) 2 

Aunt(s) or uncle (s) . .3 

Grandparent (s) 4 

Other (Specify) 7 



d. What is the total amount of financial help you 

received or expect to receive this term? $ 



e. How much financial help did you receive or do you 
expect tu receive this term from the relative who 
is your principal supporter? $ 

21. How many terms after this one do you expect to take to complete your 
current degree or pre-professional program? (Count each surfer you 
plan to attend 03 one.). ......... _ 

t 



69/9 



70/9 

71/9 

72 /^ 

73/9 

74/9 

75/9 



76/9 



77-80 

2065 

NO. 

(5-8) 

9-12/ 

9999 



13,14/99 



o 
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22a. Have you ever borrowed to finance your education? 

Yes (Circle and answer 22b j a.) . . . . 1 
No (Circle and skip to Q. 23. ) .... . 2 



0 



(If "yes" t o 22a.) 

b. From which sources have you borrowed? (Circle one 
number for each source. J 



Never Now Repayment Deferred 

borrowed repaying end of term payment 



NDEA Loan 1 

Illinois Guaranteed Loan. 1 

University . 1 

Bank or other savings 

institution ....,* 1 

Finance company 1 

Relatives 1 

Other (Specify) 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



c. In total, how much have you borrowed since the beginning 
of your college education? $ 



23a, Has anyone else borrowed to help you finance your college education? 



t - 

o 

ERIC 



Yes (Circle and answer 23b j c.J. . . . . 1 
No (Circle end skip to Q. 24 j page 8.). 2 

(If " yes " to 23a.) . 

b. Who has borrowed the most for your college education? 



(Circle one. ) 

Paro.it (s) or guardian (s) 1 

Sister (s) or brother (s) 2 

Spouse 3 

Other relative(s) 4 

Friend (s) $ 

Other (Spe cify ) 7 



c. In total, how much has been borrowed by people other 
than yourseif to help finance your college education? 

$ 



15/9 



16/9 

17/9 

18/9 

19/9 

20/9 

21/9 

22/9 



23-26/ 

9999 



27/9 



28/9 
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29-32/ 

9999 
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o 



24a. Do you have any of the following 
outstanding debts? 

No Yes 

1. NDEA Loan, . . □ □ 

2. Illinois Guaranteed Loan . . G G 

3. Loan from University . . . . G G 

4. Loan from bank, savings 

institution or finance co. Q 0 

5. Loan from relatives or 

friends G 0 

6. Loan from insurance 

policies □ 0 

7. Balance due on car 0 G 

0. Mortgage or rent due «... 0 0 

9. Phone or utility bills due . 0 0 

10. Balance due on installment 

purchases or charge 

account ,0 0 

11. Balance due on medical 

payments . . 0 0 

12. Taxes due. 0 0 

13. Other (Specify) 

□ □ 



(If n yes >r for 24a . ) 



b. How much is 

currently owed? 



$_ 

$ 



33-36 

37-40 

41-44 

45-48 

49-52 

53-56 

57-60 

61-65 

66-67 

68-70 

71-73 

74-76 



77 . 

78-80 



t 



o 
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9/9 



25 . 



t 



26. 



27. 



28. 



fr 

29. 



a . 



b. 



c . 



d. 



e. 



f . 



* 



9 * 



&- 
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How would you describe your financial situation in comparison with other 
students in your year in school and marital status? 



Easier 1 

The same . . 2 

More difficult 3 

Don't know 8 



Do you expect your life-style to change appreciably when you leave school? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



How much more money would you have needed this term to live as well as 
you would like? 

Amount . $ 

How much do you worry* about your immediate financial situation? 



It 's my most serious problem right 

now 1 

I worry about it a loti but it isn't 
my most serious problem 2 

I'm not very worried about it. . . . .3 



I'm not worried about it at all. ... 4 



College students today have many different problems to cope with. Are 
any of the following things ever difficult for you? (Please give an 
answer to each of the problems listed) 



YES— Very YES— A little NO — Not Not a- 
difficult difficult difficult to my 

for me for me for me situ i 



Getting the money to stay 

in school . . . 

Keeping up interest in my 

course work 

Having to divide my energy 
between working and 
studying 

Not being able to live the 
way I want to 

Finding time to study 

Finding tine to keep up ny 
# off-campus interests 

Being dependent on my 
parents for financial 
support . . 

Not being able to be on 

ny own and be free. . . . . . 



1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 



2 



3 



3 



3 

3 

3 

3 



3 



10/9 



11-14/ 

9999 



15/9 



le 



16/9 

17/9 

18/9 

19/9 

20/9 

21/9 
2 2/9 



1 



2 



3 



23/9 



iWvF^'^T 1 * ' '^ViVW’wu^- -.■w.’Wt^.-Xv’'*^*'^*'- ■■■**r^*?irr .-*•• ;»^sr 7:* v*r w' *- >;<vn 
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t/ ^ 30 * How * on 9 have y° u lived in the United States? 

| No. of years 

f. 31. What country are you a citizen of? 

t 

V. 

5? 32 . What is your race? 



24/9 

25/9 

26/9 



We would appreciate any comments yo T * have which may be of value to us in understanding 
the answers you have given or in improving the questionnaire. 



t 



0 



Thank you for filling out this questionnaire. 
Please return the completed questionnaire in the 
enclosed postpaid large white envelope to: 

Survey Research Laboratory 
414 David Kinley Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

The questionnaire may be returned by campus 
mail or dropped in any U.S. mailbox, whichever is 
more convenient for you. 



o 
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Survey Research Laboratory • University of lllincis 



414 DAVJD KINIEY HALL. USI0ANA, UlMSOlS 61801 ' C 2 1 7 ) 333-4273 



April,. 1970 



Dear Student: 

We are doing a study for the University financial aid agencies to find out how 
students such as you receive income and how it is spent. 

This information is especially needed now when, on the one hand, new ways are 
being considered to make it easier financially to go to college, while on the 
other hand inflation makes the cost of living more expensive, not to mention 
recent attempts to raise tuition. Dollar and cents figures on student income 
and expenditures could help immeasurably in dealing with such problems. 

To get this information, a statistically random sample of students is being 
asked for information on their finances for the next four weeks. Your name was 
selected in this process. Therefore, would you please help us by doing the 
following two things: 

1. Fill out the enclosed questionnaire and return it in the envelope 
provided. This questionnaire will provide background information for 
relating student finances to student characteristics. 

2. Record your income and expenditures for the week beginning Monday, 

April 27, on the enclosed "Diary of Student Expenditures and Income." 
Instructions for doing so are given on the front page of the booklet. 

Record each day what you spend or receive. All income and expenditures 
should be included. After you finish for that week, that is, on Sunday 
evening, May 2, return the completed diary form in the smaller white 
envelope which is enclosed. Each diary booklet should be kept for just 
one week. 

We very much hope that you can cooperate in this study, for only you can give us 
this information. Because of the sampling aspect of the study, it is only by 
getting complete and reliable information that the results can be used to under- 
stand and deal with student financial problems. This is even more so because 
there are presently no reliable data on this subject. 

The information you provide will be kept strictly confidential. For tabulation and 
analysis, it will be combined by computer with data provided by many other students. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to call us. At Urbana, call Kathy 
Shumaker (333-4273); at Chicago, call Richard Horevitz (663-5311). 

With best wishes, 



Sincerely, 




Robert Ferber 
Ditector 
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University of Illinois 
Survey Research Laboratory 

HOW TO USE THE DIARY 



How to make entries 

Each expo iditure should be recorded on the same day the actual payment is 
made? similarly, each receipt of income should be recorded on the same day it is 
received. It is suggested that the best time to bring your diary up to date is 
in the evening when the day's activities are concluded. At that time, you can check 
the diary to make sure all the entries are made for that day. 

Many students will find it useful to keep a small memo pad on which they write 
down current expenditures as made, for later transfer to the diary. 



If you are married, record the expenditures and receipts of income of members 
of your family {wife, children and others dependent on you, who live with you). 

One member of your family should be responsible for all rntries, although all 
members should cooperate in remembering items. 

When to mail your diary pages 

At the end of each week, place the diary in the preaddressed small white 
envelope and mail it to 414 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, by Monday evening. 

( ) How to record expenditures 

The daily expenditure record is a breakdown of your total expenditures {and, 
in the case of married students, your family expenditures) into specific categories. 



Whenever money is spent by you (if married, by you and your dependents) , it 
is to be recorded as an expenditure. Make individual entries for each expenditure. 
If an item or service is paid for over a period of time, record payments only as 
made. If you purchased an item in February but paid for it in March, it would be 
recorded in March. 

How to record income 

Money income is to be recorded at the top of the diary page and non-monetary 
income at the bottom. The non-monetary income should be recorded as what you 
received, its estimated value, and how many hours of work, if any, were involved. 

If you have any qu estions 

In case you encounter any problems, no natter how small, in completing the 
diary, do not hesitate to call: Chicago, call Richard Horevitz (663-5311); 

Urbana, call Kathy Shumaker (333-4273) . 



O. 



Specifications for : n$ di a ore included on the back page of 

read the* before you begin . 



booklet , Pt€<xpe 
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CONFIDENT i AL REPORT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

On Student Finances Diary of Student Expenditures and Income 
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17. Books Other than class required 


IB. Magazines and newspapers 
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20. Miscellaneous academic expenses (Specify) 


21. Extra-university schooling (Specify) 
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[32. Miscellaneous (Specify) 
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Thank you for filling out this diary. Please retun 
envelope to the Survey Research Laboratory , 414 Dav r 
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4 . 

5 . 

6. 
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11 . 

12 . 

13 . 



14. 




17 . 



18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

?0. 




Specifications for t he Diary 

Before completing the diary, please read this carefully in order to insure proper entries. These specifications 
been written to assist you in ordering and remembering your daily expenses. 

Meals purchased : Include all restaurant meals and other meals individually paid for. 

"Board" contract payment ; Include all payments made toward the completion of a contract ter.n for meals; E.g., 
dormitory, fraternity, rooming house, etc. 

Groceries: Include all purchased foods (including carty-outs or hone deliveries), alcoholic beverages, and 

miscellaneous household expenses such as moms, soap powders, shoe polish and the countless other items of 
that order. 

Rent or mortgage ; Contract payments should not be included here, but in category 5. 

"Room 1 '’ contract payment : See category 2. 

Other rental : E.g., studio, garage, office store, telephone, etc. Please SPECIFY. 

Household operat ion: Include gas, electricity and heat, service and repair work, purchase of household utensils 

and appliances, supplies, decorating expenses, etc. Please SPECIFY. 

Household furnishings : Include furniture, accessories, "knick-knacks, 11 art 'work, plants, etc. 

Personal care ; E.g., cosmetics, scaps, drugs and medicines, etc. 

Medical care ; Medical, dental, psychiatric, eye care, out-patient expenses, hospital expenses, nurse, maternity, 
etc. Please SPECIFY. 

Laun dry and cleaning : Include all repair, tailoring or alteration work on clothing as well as storage, etc. 

C lothing : Cost of all new clothing. 

Child-related expenses : Include all toys, games, extra supplies, and other child expenses which are not readily 

included in any other category. 

Support exp en ses ; E.g., all monies, gifts, etc, for relatives, friends, etc. except your spouse and children. 
Please SPECIFY. 

Tuition and fees : For yourself (and spouse) at a college or university. Piease SPECIFY. 

Textbooks : Include all required and recommended course-related books. 

Books other than class required : All other books, manuscripts, etc. not explicitly required or recommended 

for a course. 

Magazines and newspapers : Include all expenses paid on subscriptions or for single issues. 

Other school supplies ; E.g., paper, pens, pencils, typewriters, typewriter repair. 

Miscellaneous academic expenses : E.g., the typing of theses, papers, tutoring, library fines, xerox expenses. 

Extra-university schooling : Include all classes or lessons that are extra-curricular; e.g., dancing, piano, 

judo, art, crafts, cookiag, guitar, etc. Please SPECIFY. 

Recreation and entertainmen t: Include also the extra expense required for giving parties, dinners, etc. as 

veil as monies spent for other forms of entertainment or recreation. 

Hobbies and activities : Include the cost of materials, collections, registration fees, membership fees, and 

all costs associated with a hobby or activity. Please SPECIFY . 

Car expense : Include gas, repair, tune-up, insurance, etc., but not depreciation. Please SPECIFY. 

Other transportation : Include carfare, expenrts for travel, the cost of trips and excursions. Please SPECIFY. 

Gifts and contributions : Include charity gifts, presents, voluntary contributions to organizations, etc. 

Organizational dues : Include all organizations, professional, fraternal groups, etc., in which you are a 

member. Also include pc'" .ical groups. 

Professional/vocational expenses : Include all expenses that are required to engage in your chosen profession 

or vocation; e.g., dental equipment, art supplies, musical instruments, as well as incidental expenses not 
included elsewhere. Please SPECIFY. 

Insurance except autonobile : Auto insurance is included in category 24. 

Debt retinrent : Include all debt retirement, quarterly payment of taxes, a large federal excise tax laid 

separately (e.g., excise tax on a car shipped from overseas), etc. 

pets: Ir.dvJe the co*c :f ;.ur:hus?, r-ai.nter.ance , food, supplies, r* i : 2>:p jr.-i-s, -:t;. 

Miscel laneojs : Please SPECIFY any expenses not, included in the abeve. 
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Student Finances Study 






SUPPLEMEN T ARY EXPENSE DIARY 

• 

This form is to be used when you must take large and diverse expenditures 
all at one time for something that goes under a- single heading in the diary; 
e.g., furnishing or decorating a house, the initial expenditures for equip- 
ment for a dental or architecture student, etc. List each of the related 
items independently; e.g., paints, brushes, tools etc. for an art student. 



PURPOSE OF EXPENDITURE: 



Date: 



c 



0 



ITEM 


AMOUNT 


COMMENTS 
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University of Illinois 
Survey Research Laboratory 

STUDY OF STUDENT FINANCES No. 



(Circle the correct number or fill in the requested information for each question, ) 



l.a. Have you evei left school or postponed your schooling (other than 



summer sessions) for any reason? 

Yes (Circle and answer l,b-e) 1 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 2) 2 

(If "yes" to l.a) 



b. How many years in total were you out of school? 

(Count each semester as 1/2 > each quarter as 1/3.) 

No. of years _ 

c. Why did you leave school? (Circle any that apply.) 



Financial reasons 1 

Military draft . . 2 

Academic problems 3 

No desire to continue 4 

Sickness or accident 5 

Got married 6 

other (Specify). 7 




d. When did you first leave school? 

Month 

Year 

e. When you left school for the last time, what was 

the main thing you did during that time? (Circle one.) 



Worked 1 

Was in the armed services 2 

Sick, stayed home or in hospital .... 3 

Just stayed home 4 

Other (£} ecify) S 

o 



o 




il- 



ls 



1065 



(5-8) 



9/9 



10/9 

13/999 



14/9 

,16/99 



17/9 
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2. Have you made any application for financial aid for next year 
(e.g., an UDEA loan , assistant skip, fellowship, scholarship, 
tuition £2-r:iJ? 

Yes (Circle and specify which type(s)) . 1 

, * 1 

No 0. 

3, a. Do you presently have a fellowship, assistantship , scholarship 

or grant? 



Yes (Circle and answer Z.b) 1 1< 

No (Circle and skip to Q, 4) 2 



(If "Yes'* to 3. a) 

b. How much have you received or will you receive this 
term (exclude no n- monetary payment such as tuition)? 

Amount $ 20*23/991 

4. a. Did you receive any income this t erm from any of the following v 

sources? 





f No 


| Yes ! b . 


How much? 


Social Security benefits, 
Workmen 1 s compensation, 
ADC, Aid to Blind, etc. 


0 


1 -► $ 


24-26/99 


Grant from local programs 
(e.g., the PTA, Lions 
Club) 


0 


1 + $ 


27-29/995 


Direct government grants, 
other than US government 


0 


1 -> 


30-33/999! 


Direct grant from present 
or future employer 


0 


1 * $ 


34-36/999 


Private national educational 
programs {e.g., Woodrow 
Wilson fellowship, National 
Merit Scholarship) 


0 


1 - $ 


37-40/9999 




t 
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5. From all sources , what is the total amount of income you received 



this t erm? 

None 0 

Less than $100 1 

$100 - $299. 2 

$300 - $599 3 

$600 - 4 

$1,000 - $1,499 5 

$1,500 - $1,999 6 

$2,000 - $3,999 7 

$4,000 or more 8 



6. About how much per year do you contribute to or pay dues to the 
organizations you belong to (such as fraternal , religious, 
professional , political, or social)? (Circle one.) 



None 0 

Less than $5 1 

$5 - $9 2 

$10 - $19 3 

$20 - $39 4 

$40 - $74. 5 

$75 - $99 6 

$100 or more 7 



7. Have you had any regular professional or vocational expenses 
this year (such as ai't supplies for an art student)? 

Yes (Specify) a 



No 



0 
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€>. a. Is anyone dependent upon you for financial support right now? 

Yes (Circle and answer 8.b) l 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 9) 2 



(If "Yes 17 to 8. a) 

! b. What is the average monthly amount you spend for 
their (his, her) financial support? 

Amount $ 

9. a. Is your spouse presently employed? 

I am not married (Circle and skip 



to Q. 10) - 0 

Yes (Circle and answer 3.b-c) l 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 10) 2 



(If n ies tf to 9, a) 

b. What is her (his) average weekly income? $ 

c. What is her (his) occupation? ~ __ 

10. Are either of your parents living? 

Yes 1 

No (Circle aid skip to Q.25.) 2 



11. In what type of housing do your parents live? 

(If your parents are separated , answer these questions for 
the parent with whom you spend the most time . (Circle c>:e % ) 



House, rented 1 

House, owned or buying 2 

Apartment, rented 3 

Apartment, owned or buying . 4 

Trailer, rented 5 

Trailer, owned or buying 6 

Other (Specify) 7 



44/9 



45-47/999 



48/9 



49-51/999 

52/9 



53/9 



54/9 



c 

o 
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n 



12 . 

13. 



(If parents are separated 3 answer these questions 
for the parent with whom you spend the most time.) 

How many cars do your parents own or are buying? 

Hov many living brothers and sisters do you have? 



Ages: ■ 

14. Hov many financial dependents do your parents have? 

15. a. What is your father's major occupation? __ 

b. What is your mother’s major occupation? 



c. If your mother worked for pay last month , hov; many hours per 
week did she work on the average? (Circle one.) 



None 0 

Less than 5 1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

d. When you were growing up, what was your father’s 
occupation? 



5-9. . 
10 - 19. 
20 - 29. 
30 - 34. 
35 - 40. 
Over 40. 



e. When you were growing up, what was your mother's 
occupation? 

16. Wna t is the highest level of education your parents attained? 









High 


Some 




M.S. or 






Jr. high 


school 


post 




professional 


Grammar 


school 


dip lorn 


a HS work 


B.S. 


degree Ph.D. 


a . fa the r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


(Circle one) 














b. Mother 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


(Circle one) 














17. V.*hen you 


were 


a senior 


in high 


school, did 


your 


parents want you to 



cc> to college? 



t 



No 



2 



58 

60 



63 

65 
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62/9 



64/99 

66/99 

67/9 
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your parents are separated j answer these questions 
for the parent with whom you spend the most time.) 



28. What is your parents' present level of concern over their finances? (Circle one . 



My parents are very worried about 

their finances 1 

My parents worry somewhat about 

their finances 2 

My parents don't worry about their 

finances . . . * 3 

I don 1 1 know’ 8 



19. When you were growing up# what was your parents' level of concern over 
their finances? (Circle one . ) 



My parents were very worried about 

their finances 1 

My parents worried somevfoat about 

their finances „ 2 

My parents didn't worry about their 

finances . 3 

I don't know . * 8 




20. Including yourself# how many children have your parents helped financially 
for any of their college education? 



21. \fhere were your parents born? 





Outside 
the U.S. 


City 


Suburb 


Town 


Rural 

area 


a. Father 


(Circle one) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. Mother 
(Circle one) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Where do your 


parents currently 


reside? 


(Circle one 



Outside the U.S 1 

City 2 

Suburb 3 

Town 4 



0 
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71/9 

7 2/9 

73/9 

74/9 

75/9 
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(If your parents are separated, answer these questions 
for the parent with whom you spend the most time,) 



23. What was your parents total income in 1969, before taxes? 



Less than $3,000 1 

$3,000 - $4,999 2 

$5,000 - $8,999 3 

$9,000 - $11,999 4 

$12,000 - $14,999 5 

$15,000 - $22,499 6 

$22,500 - $39,999 7 

Over $40,000 8 



24. In relation to families you considered like your own as a child, hov; 

would you estimate your parent's income to have changed over the years 



when vou lived at home? (Circle one. ) 

Increased much more rapidly 1 

Increased more rapidly 2 

£ Increased at the same rate 3 

Income remained constant 4 

Income declined, not increased 5 

I don 1 1 know 8 



25. Was the high school you graduated from public, parochial, or private? 



Public 1 

Parochial 2 

Private 3 



26. What is your grade point average.,. 

. . . for last term? 

...for a]l college work? 



o 



No. 



1 




76/9 

77/9 

78/9 

2065 

< 5 ^ 8 ) 

9,10/99 
1 , 12/99 
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What c ccuT"'ati»^n d I d »vou have j n n\.ind when v oil first entered c^llec^e? 



28. s What occupation do you now have in mind for when you finish college? 



29. What is the highest degree you plan to attain? (Circle One.) 



High school diploma. 1 

Bachelor's degree 2 

Master's degree 3 

Ph.D 4 

Law degree 5 

M.D. or veterinary degree 6 

Other (Specify) 1 



30. How many more years will it take you to attain this degree? 

Years ' 



C 31. Have you made specific plans to ensure this; e.g., have you applied 
to graduate schools, etc., for scholarships, fellowships? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



15,16/99 



17/9 



1S/9 



19/9 



32. Do you expect to have adequate income to finance the rest of your 



education without having to leave school? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Conditional yes ( e.g mj if loan 

comes through) 3 



33. Do you have a definite job or job offer waiting for you when you finish? 



Yos . 1 

No 2 



20/9 



21/9 



c 

o 
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How do you feel about each of the following statements? Do you strongly agree, agree, 
neither agree or disagree, disagree, or strongly disagree with each as they apply to 
you? 



Neither 

Strongly agree nor Strongly 

agree Agree disagree Disagree disagree 
12 3-4 5 



34. It is irr.por taut for me always 

to have a sufficient amount of 
cash on hand to cover all possible 
emergencies. 1 

35. It is important for me to carry 
enough money with me wherever I 

go to cover unexpected expenses. 1 

36. It is important for me to aim at 

having a regular source of income 
that I can depond or. for leng 
periods. 1 



0 



37. It is important for me to do at 
least as well financially as my 
parents , 

38. While money isn't everything, it 
is generally true that the move 
money you have, the happier you 
are . 



1 



1 



3?, Darning more money than is 

minimally necessary for my com- 
fort would actually be harmful 
to the way I would like to live, 1 

40. When I was in high school, my 
parents Were always thinking 
about money and their financial 
situation, 1 



41, While money may not be the most 
important thing, it is important 
to me to be able to earn enough 
to be able to live comfortably 
and well. 

42. It's r.ot so much the reney that 



n 



salary. 



ERjt 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



2 3 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



4 



5 22/9 

5 23/9 

\ 

5 24/9 

S 25/9 

5 26/9 

5 27/9 

5 28/9 

5 29/9 

5 30/9 
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Strongly 

agree 

1 


Agree 

2 


Neither 
agree nor 
disagree 
3 


Disagree 

4 


Strongly 

disagree 

5 




Money has a way of slipping 


through my fingers. 

The best way for me to scay 
"ahead of the game*' financially 
would be to put myself on a 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


31/9 


strict budget. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


32/9 



45. I would prefer receiving my 
yearly income in one lump sum 
than having it spread out in 

weekly installments. 123 4 5 33/9 



46. Debts always burden you down; 

I Would rather not buy something 

than to buy it on credit. 1 2 3 4 5 34/9 



47. One of the things I like most 
about being a student is a style 
of life made possible by a 

“ freedom from material possessions. 1234 5 35/9 

48. A student’s life style is o.k., 
but I certainly wouldn’t want to 

live that way all my life. 1 2 3 4 5 36/9 





Thank you for filling out this questionnaire. 
Please return the completed questionnaire in the 
enclosed postpaid envelope to: 

Survey Research Laboratory 
414 David Kinley Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

The questionnaire may be returned by campus 
mail or dropped in any U.S. mailbox, whichever is 
more convenient fer you. 
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Survey Research Laboratory • University of Hlinoi 



o 



414 0AV4D K1NLEY HALL. URBAN*. ILUNOIS 61801 ' (H?l 333 *273 



May, 1970 



Dear Student: 

We have one last request to make of you in connection with our 
study of student income and expenditures. 

Could you fill out the enclosed form on your past and future 
financial prospects. It will enable us to relate your personal 
and financial circumstances with the income and expenditure data 
you have given us over the past few weeks. 

Thank you once more for your help. Let me assure you again that 
the data you gave us will be kept strictly confidential. 



0 



Sincerely 




Robert Ferber 
Director 



RF/ks 



O 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SURVEY RESEARCH LABORATORY 

INSTRUCTIONS: TELEPHONE INTERVIEW- STUDY OF STUDENT FINANCES. (065) 



0 



BACKGROUND , 

The Study of Student Finances was a pilot study which was carried out in 
Spring 1970. Its aim was to obtain as exact an idea as possible of student 

income and expenditure patterns, and to assess their financial needs. The 
method used for the study was the diary-keeping- panel . For 4 to 6 'weeks, the 
students were to keep a weekly diary of expenses and incomes. In addition, 
the^'had to fill out two questionnaires, one at the beginning, and another at 
the end of the study. These questionnaires covered socio-economic, financial 
and attitudinal areas which could be used as background information. 

There was a rather high non-response ratio in this study. For various 
reasons, this was not followed up at that time by the usual informat ion- seeking 
questionnaire. 

The purpose of this telephone interview is to obtain information which will 
help us compare the original non- respondent s with the respondents on some key 
questions so as to ensure the validity of the study's results. 



o 



INSTRUCTION S. 

Before you Interview an adult other* than the original R., make sure hc/shc 
was living With R last spring, and can indeed answer the questions ve have in mind. 
Substitute R's. .name or "he/she" for "you 7 in all questions in such cases. 

PAGE 1 On Page 1 of each questionnaire used, write in the Qre £. This Is 
now given on the assignment sheets. Similarly, write it in the top left corner 
o: each . cro.tact report form. 




Q . 12. If r\\s::c r is "single", make sure R was never parried. 
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P.R. 

16.10. no.. 



Interviewer University of Illinois Q 

, - Survey Research Laboratory 

Study of Student F inances (065) 

*7 Name _ ; Telephone # 



Name ; Telephone # 



I. Telephone Contact Results ' 
Attempt # Date Time am/pm 


Int . 


Busy 


No 
Ans . 


Discon . 


R. Other (Specify) 


1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


2 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


n 


3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(If R is not civailable at the time you call, another responsible adult in the 
household may answer the questions.) 



Hello, my name is . I am calling from the University of Illinois at 

Urbana concerning a Study of Student Finances that was done a few months ago. I 

c 



II. Did you receive a questionnaire in connection with this study last April? 



Yes ... 1 

\ 

Since we have not received your complet- 
ed questionnaire, and since v;e need some 
basic information for our records I 
would like to ask you a few questions 
ov£r the- telephone now. 



No... 2 DK... 3 

\ 4 

This questionnaire dealt with the ex- 
penditure and income pattern of stu- 
dents at the University, along with 
some background information. At this 
point, I would like to ask you only 
the key questions over the telephone. 



(Who was interviev:ed: Q Respondent Q Other Adult ) 
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University of Illinois 
Survey Research Laboratory 

STUDY OF STUDENT FINANCES 



1065 



No. 

(5-8) 

(Circle the correct number or fill in the requested information for each question • ) 
Note: All Questions refer to the Spring 1970 term. 



1. What college were you enrolled in during the Spring 1970 term? 



2. What was your major field then? 



Z. What Class were you in at that time? (Circle one) 



Freshman 1 

Sophomore 2 

Junior . . 3 

Senior .4 

Beginning graduate (less than 8 units) ..... 5 

Advanced graduate (8 or more units , or 
a Master's degree) ... 6 

Professional (Law, Veterinary Medicine, 

Medicine, Dentistry) 7 



9,10/99 



11,12/99 



13/9 



5a. How many undergraduate hours were you taking during the Spring 1970 term? 
(E.g.j if four , write f 04 if none , write f 00. 9 .... 

b. How many graduate units were you taking that term? 

(K.g., if none , write r 0. * ) 

6. Age, as of April, 1970 

If Respondent answers, record; do not ask 



7. Sex; 

Male 1 

Female 2 



IS, 16/99 

17/9 

18,19/99 



20/9 




12b 



- 2 - 



8a. Did you own an automobile during the Spring 1970 term? 



Yes (Circle and Skip to 9.), . 1 

No (Circle co\d answer 8d. ) 2 

(If tr no ,r to 8a.) 

d. Did you have the use of a car that term? 

Yes 1 

No ... . 2 




9. In what type of housing did you live during the Spring term? (Circle one,) 



Living with parent (s. , relative (s) . - .01 

Sorority or fraternity house 02 

Cooperative house 03 

University residence hall 04 

Room (without kitchen) in private 

house 05 

Room and board in private house . . . .06 

University- owned apartment 07 

Private apartment in multi-family 

dwelling 08 

House, personally owned or 

mortgaged , . . 09 

House, rented 10 

Trailer, personally owned or buying . .11 

Trailer, rented 12 

Other (Specify) 77 




11a. Was anyone dependent upon you for financial support during the Spring tern? 

Yes (Circle) 1 

No (Circle) 2 
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21/9 



24/9 

0 



25,26/99 



28/9 



What was your marital status at that time? {Circle one.) 

Single, never married (Circle and skip to 



Q.l?, page 4.) 1 

Married, living with spouse 2 

Married, temporarily separated from 

spouse (E.g., in service > etc.) .... 3 

Separated 4 

Widowed 5 

Divorced 6 



16a. Was your spouse employed during that term? 



Yes (Circle and answer 16b.) l 

No (Circle and skip to Q. 17.) 2 



f EVERYONE ANSWER^] 



17. Were you the 


holder during the Spring 1970 


term, of 


r a 


* (Read). 








c 




ITeT] 


No 


a. 


Scholarship? 




2 


b. 


Fellowship? 




2 


c. 


Assistantship? 




2 


d. 


Grant? 


1 


2 


e. 


Other scholastic award 








(Specify) 


1 


2 



36/9 



4 2/9 
0 



45/9 

46/9 

47/9 

48/9 

49/9 



e 

o 

ERIC 
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\ 



- 4 - 



19. 



c 



! 

t 

> 

j 

i 

{ 



o 



Did you receive income that tern from any of the 
following sources? 



a. 



b. 



d. 

e . 



£. 



9- 



h. 



i . 



j- 



k. 



1. 



m . 



(Bead). 

Full-time job 

Part-time job 

Earnings of spouse 

From immediate family . . , 

From other relatives. . - . 

Income from G.I. Bill . . . 

Income from dividends . . . 

Interest on savings account 
or government bonds . . . 

Income from cashing bonds 
or life insurance policy. 

Repayment of loan you made 
to someone else 

Withdrav; savings in savings 
or checking account . . . 

Income from selling personal 
property. ... 

Other (Specify) 



FyesJ^No J 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

I 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



1 2 



56/9 
57/9 
5 d/9 
59/9 
60/9 
61/3 
62/9 

C3/9 

64 / 9 * 

65/9 

66/9 

07/9 

68/9 



22a. Up to the Spring 1970 terra (and including it) , 

had you ever borrowed to finance your education? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



15/9 



25. How would you describe your financial situation during the Spring term, in com- 
parison with other students in your year in school and marital status? Kas it. 

(Read) 

Easier .1 

* • The same 2 

Mo re d i f : icu ' t 3 

\ . Don’t knew C 



ERjt 



9/9 
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“5- 



' How long have you lived in the United States as of April 1970? 

No. of yeai s 



24/9 



32, Vlhat is your race? 



26/9 



Ke would appreciate any comments you have which may be of value to us in understanding 
the answers you have given or in improving the questionnaire. 



I 



c 

Thank you very much. 



Time interview began 
Time interview ended 



P 



o 

ERIC 
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